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ul B STRONG—™ Aids for Teaching 
Art and History. § 

INDORSEMENT cat se 
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SS The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 


reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 
and monuments as 


° 9 
Bailey S _|ADS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 
_.e American Thee a na Se cease ae Le 


Ps ee eee er fade on exposure to light. 


ca osmaiee Price, One Dollar Each. ' 
—7r, Mental 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 
e th ti mailed on application to 

FROM PITTSBURG, PA. AGHERS SHOULD KIDE BICYCLES. 

| ted 

HE objection to the ordinary Mental Arithmetics has been that Nt 


se te de ie di 
EXERCISE 
they are cumbered with problems of no practical value to any a es 


j ; : . « ie ~e = — nner 
a student, thus consuming time and energy in giving lengthy = ae ic wiiaantieh xe denials 
and intricate analysis to problems, which, if given at all, should be | 74 “py 


































































found only on the last pages of a written arithmetic. Mental and writ- ees STN, HEALTH 
ten arithmetic agree in that the choice of operations is determined in a 
. . . SF = aT 
ie the same manner; they differ in that the operations are wholly men- | “~~ |S mage a en eae 
.” talin the one, while external aids are used in the other. The ex- es points lic Riana 
ost amples and problems in a mental arithmetic should be such ‘ as the We issue a catalogue displaying a number of first-class wheels at moderate prices, and will 
+a average mind should be able to solve readily without a pencil, and pene ren ee on receipt of your name and address. Buy a wheel from us and we will guarantee 
90k we believe that BAILEY’s ‘‘AMERICAN MENTAL ARITHMETIC’”’ is | : ‘ 
tn just such a book, and the only one of the kind of which we have any D. SNITJER, Retailer and Jobber, 
4 knowledge. We respectfully ask that it be placed on the list of text 1118 Olive Street, = = - = ST, LOUIS, MO 
me books for use in our schools. : 2 
re- J. M. LOGAN, Peebles School. 
i; A. E. MCLEAN, Lucky School. 
<n JOHN GOLDEN, Bradford School. $4.00 Ar $3.00 An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
Ors, W. J. McCLURE, Morse School. "No mm can begin or complete an educaticn. All the 
a MRS. M. B. REDMAN, Humboldt School. VAR common branches and all the higher branches. 
“4 S. ANDREWS, Howard School. The most popular of schools for teachers. 
on A. BAMFORD, Lawrence School. nm Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
ore ROSE A. McCLEARY, Mt. Albion School. cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
1.50 J. B. SULLIVAN, Ralston School. \ Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
out G. W. KRATZ, Franklin School. WY —5 6 YA an education here than to stay home and do 
ght M. J. MCDERMOTT, Knox School. NSSITY- LES _ sea | nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
90k W. N. STAHL, Minersville School. ; wr ¥ [MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 
sn't J. K. ELLWOOD, Colfax School. v 
_ J. K. BAIN, St. Clair School. | 
— ROBERT R. DEWAR, Springfield School. : Bid AATTORES A 2 
t of H. W. FISHER, Washington School. 
M. A. HUNTER, Oakland School. 

nts W. M. McCULLOUGH, Stevens School. EPR LLOITS 
his FRANCIS A. SLATTERY, Riverside School, 
ice " GOLD PARIS 
Ar eG..Single Copies by [lail, postpaid, 35c. Address MEDAL, STEEL SEAS, EXPOSITION, 

New York, i 1878. THE epee yd 1889. 

Cincinnati, Srnee SFvies 

Chicago. ] SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mnoucrourme WORLD. _e..... 

521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. : 





















Health 4p | THE LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Is a Solid Gold Pen with Beautiful Chased Holder. Regular Price, $2.50. 











Pleasure 





To induce teachers and students to become agents, we will send a “dees 
sample pen for $1.00. Each pen warranted satisfactory or money 
Reso rts refunded. Agents wanted. Rooms 6 and 7, 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., t 
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POSTPAID em 
$1.00 
SAMPLE PEN. 
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No. 23 Barclay Street, 


; NEw YORK, N. Y. 
ewes” Reached Via. efits P Septgt. 








School the Entire Year. Students May Enter at any Time and Select their own Studies. 


he Frisco Lj ne Northern Indiana Normal Sch ol and Business Institute, Va p raiso, Indiana. 
t 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED NORMAL SCHOOL INTHE U.S. 
ESTEY PIANOS tse. . 


Notwithstanding the hard times the attendance is greater this year than ever before. 
Like the world renowned Estey Organ, LEBANON, MO., and DEPART MENTS.—Preparatory, Teachers’ (including Kindergarten Work, Teachers’ Train- 
are strictly first-class and very popular. ing Class and Pedagogy.) Collegiate (including Scientific, Classic and Select Courses) Special 
The demand for the new styles is unt- EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. | Science, Civil Fngineering, Pharmacy, Commercial, Music, Fine Art, Phonography and Type- 
versal. writing, Telegraphic and Review. Each department is aschool within itself, yet all, with the 
&@- CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


exceptions of private lessons in Music, are INCLUDED IN ONE TUITION. 
ESTEY & CAMP, i SPECIALISTS AS INSTRUCTORS ARE PROVIDED FOR EACH DEPARTMENT. 
916 Olive Street, "THE elegant new hotel, the Gasconade, at Though the attendance is large, yet the classes are sectioned so as to contain, on an average, 
so as not to exceed 50 students. THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT in connection with the 
f-94 ST. LOUIS, MO. Lebanon, Mo., and the well-known and pop- school is everywhere acknowledged to be the most complete Commercial College in the land, 
Mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. ular hotel, The Crescent, at Eureka Springs, It is supplied with the most extensive line of offices ever attempted by any Business School. 
afford first-class accommodations in every| No Other Institution of Learning offers for one tuition anything like as many subjects 
Dialogues, Speakers, for Schook articular | from which to select. 
Club and Parlor. Cataiogue free, P The best evidence that the work is.satisfactory isthe constantly increasing demand for those 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,lIL For full information write to Hotel Manager| trained here. EXPENSES LESS THAN AT ANY OTHER PLACE, Tuition, $10 per term. 
Board and Furnished Room, $1.50 to $1 90 per week Catalogue mailed free. 
i of either of the above named hotels. Additional advantages for the coming year without increasing the expense of the student. 
DO YOU WANT A FLAG? 


H. L. MORRILL D. WISHART zed year opensSept. 4th Address H. B. BROWN, Pr ncipal, or 0. P. KINSEY, Associ e. 
AMERICAN FLAG MFG. C0., Easton, Pa. : |\— 














Gen’l Manager Gen’l Pass Agt 


~ Makers of Bunting and Silk ioe Tine. Frisco Line. f | Did You Read 
FLAGS eg Sea SUPPLIES} 
of the Best Grade only. i : : : 


od 2 ~~ aN Tf 
ae ‘ @e ——_—_—== 
aie ae july-t3. NEW UNITED STATES n a O S 
eee We willsend you a Flag for inspec- | 
S) tion, au! if itis found not satisfac- 


a SERIES MAPS... 
wa tory. you can —— it to us at our 


i aaecrkan Dadsiaegn nen: bt Does Your Head Ache? \ a mp wu 3 By an Old Maid?” #3 


GLOBE... R=, The New Book by the 
. » WERT. « 3 —2g2 y EW MATION fo: 0: 0:0 


READING CHARTS § Popular Author of 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS oe eee ERS fee ansttmanms}) “PRESTON PAPERS” 
ARE A POSITIVE CURE GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


|While it was being published as a serial? 
For all kinds of Headache and Neuralgia. Catalogue upon application ‘Oh “Mi d fthe N b 599 

R nded the world over by leading physi- a P » you issed Some O e Numbers! 
ARE THE BEST. cians. Perfectly harmless. Aiways reliable. $ United States School Furniture Co.$| Well, here’s a chance to get it complete, 
A Sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of § e1ncEat Wannewhve, Guner. %6 Tum bee. bound in cloth and gold, at $1 post paid. 

4 , . g post p 
Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking | price, 25 cents. CHICAGO OHIO. =—- NEW YORK | Ne 
and Erasive Qualities, No Glare, '“Snap Shots” $1, ana “Preston Papers” $1, $1.75 
j ; i " —- ——- ———— “Snap Shots” $1, and “Preston Library”’ $2, $2.65 
Little Dust, Economical, no Ex DR. P. FISHER & SON, | p y 5 
pense for Repairs. 


Ed dsville, Il - (One year’s subscription.) 
. ° wardsviliie, . ; ¥ cnrindiem. -_ $2. pete St 
They Never Wear Out! Their First |; ——————_{_ = a eS / ALI, THREE AT $3.50! ! 


ok ace SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL “Qn gop? fr wiittesiedtordes SS 
THE BLUE VALLEY OF YALE UNIVERSITY. C- ADDRESS *.* *.: 


. s . >4 ‘ ‘2 + » & ” 
Is the best Finished and most perfect of | Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in | bndor ay aes Sees oe ppecheeng? rd Publisher of ‘‘SNAP SHorts, 
any Slate Blackboard in the world, re- Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture ; path te en tale at BS ee . 


West roth Street, New York. 
lish, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book 37 . ’ 
ceiving Highest Award at Columbian | Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- | 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. Biology, with special reference to preparation for | tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 


. . ae THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Co., Publishers, ’ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
RGF Write for prices and full partic- 4 Medical Course, and in General Scientific |... —CINCINNATLO. US. A. * 




















FROM LABORATORIES 





, Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept -tf. ,O., 
ulars. We can save you money. studies, with English, French and German, 


- - | oon Grote Seeger ene Tin ee ELLS 
; chool, College cademy 
. Political Economy, History, etc. PLAYS Piciqees. pucetens, for Senos, iSetes and Gasues Ween Memes aie aaee 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, — For programme, address, £.'S. DENISON, Pak Chee ii semi 
a S Pror. GEORGE J. BRUSH, - ae os - a 
PACTS, PA. 7-)-6 Director, New Haven, Conn. e 


NO ah AR aa aa | i; WeightiessGem’ Beds 


| Wee Piano and Typewriters’ Chairs 
No Poison: SEEDY and LASTING RESULTS. ~ ie tenes. este. 
REMOVES ae sencoms EVERY TIME Tos FAT PEOPLE HIGHEST AWARD WORLD’S FAIR ; =A M. Andrews&Go. eat 


‘ You © | In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. » SMICARS, 
ee eS TSENT STAMP. — Ef can got PNo incr TELY FELH( Can stay} Orders filled the day received. The designs are 











raat new, original, artistic. Lithographed. Write for —e : . 2 
thin. ee thin. samples, stating the kind of school and number N ew Eyes pe ag +. 
9@ Cataracts, Scars or Films LABGE ABDOMENS BEDUCED of ditiomee pected. Mention oe oe IAGO | Pasalysed Secves’ in 

j E S ABSORBED. Our, home We GUARANTEE a CURE or refund your money. 0 lee » Opera House Didg., stored. Diseased Eyes or Lids Cured, Glasses 
treatment SUR act en gh te cry to TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. —ccaee often Discarded. Our phamphlet giving Home 
others fail. undre nvin ° a . 1febr2t 
No Kisk. Address THE EYE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


ia TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS treatment free. NEW signees ensiiic. 


JUMPING rae ees Oe. OP. ae Oa Oxr ORD CANNOT SEE HOW YOU 00 are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture WANTE D ee, Vonee See 
somersanlts almost incessantly from — IT AND PAY FREIGHT. and Churatier mre in. gbent Gensaad. We feawk » Girls in each place to 
BEANS August to May. Wonderful product 1 Wwe Bays our 2 drawer walnut or osk Im | 108. successful in the past, and have prospects | Show samples and leave circulars of the wonder- 
' fa Foreign T Greatest curiosity / proved High Arm Singer sewing machine os a eerie ’ ¢ ful Life Circle Picture in seven colors, showing 
of a Foreign Tree. eatest cu y 2 ARS finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light | for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- - t , \ 
to draw crowds wherever shown, on the streets, FO and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with  ticulars to the d finding of Eden and Second Coming of 
in shop windows, etc. Just imported. Every- Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU Christ. $2.00 to $10a day. Send stamp for quick 
body wantsone. Full history of : reeand sample . der Shuttle, Self-Setting Heedle and s complete ; aie answer to . J. M. BIGGS, 
Jumping Bean to Agents or Streetmen 25 centyy isles EES tt PALESTINE, TEXAS. | mat Louisvilie, Ky., Box 645. 
postpaid. 3, 60c; 6, $1; 12, $1.50; 100,$10. Rush 75,000 now in use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- ecatnlaetanc eal * 
order and be first. Sell erm et your mer- iments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits t 2G 
s f vindow attractions and then sell tc Cat This Ont and send to-day for machine or large fre TNIV : <a ee 
ey Quick sales Try 100. Big money. FREE eee On). 342 Wa ch Ave, GHIGAGO ILL, Academy of Architecture and Building, UNIVERSAL pyene. Mew gh feral 
NTS HERA! " ; . " ‘abash Ave. % ‘ Bela. 
AGENTS’ HERALD, No. 84 J.B., Philadelphia, Pa, OXFORD MFG. CO. sILL, Oks Bolatete G... de teveten 











An institution for the technical education of 


building tradesmen and draughtsmen. The | 
course is laid out for six terms of eight weeks 
each, tocommence atany time. Graduates are 


assisted in obtaining positions as draughtsmen, | 
superintendents, foremen, etc. Ladies admitted A “pe Cha Maths Chee Fa 
\ to the course. Day and night sessions. Any study | gn fe Chonan “e J. KNOWLTON. A ‘ 

. . nti higget : . £2. . Ann Arbor, Mich. 
One sheet, or three hundred sheets, in ten seconds. taught to any person. Summer school during | 


° ° ° vacations, special art and painting classes for | 
The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets or magazines. | teac 


- hers. Lessons by maz/ for home ye gee wis Ww 

: : = Send fo tus. PLaNs f li 
If you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price list—| $o1o.cGuiliings promptly prepared *"4| TEACHERS ANTED 
that’s free. If you willtry the Klip, I will mail a sample dozen, 


sizes, and a pair of Klip Keys to put them on with for 75 cents. — 


H. H. BALLARD, 170, Pittsfield, Mass. TEACHERS 





[!8I94 PUY BTBs9/0G MW 
2(quj 20d pus SavuoRTs qos 





31x | For every department of instruction by the 
SIX | Principal, H. MAACK, Architect. | southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, enn. 


oe ; Large number of vacancies reported from the | 
WANTED.— American | best schools of the South and Southwest. 
Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 8-ly. toctiat 
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Terms, per year, iu advance..... : 
Single Copy 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, 
and ‘Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates.”’ 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
ee expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis Mo, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., 


ANARCHY and ignorance are on 
the Do 
make any mistake about this /act. 


devil’s side. not let us 





THIS journal helps the teacher 
to strength, wisdom, money and 
success. 


for this journal? They subscribe 


for it—they read it—they circulate | 


it among their patrons and the tax- 
payers In this way they effec- 
tively co operate with the editor 
and the publishers. They are do- 
|ing this zow to a larger extent than 
The 
top’’ element don’t co-operate with 
We thank them; 


not help them; let them die 


ever before. ‘“‘dead at the 


us. we could 


_— 





From the lists of subscribers sent 
in for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, the seed sown in past 
years is bearing fruit More than 
ever before our teachers realize the 
importance of the printed page— 
have become fully aware of the 
power of the printed page—aware 
of the value, necessity and impor- 
tance of circulating papers among 
the people and children. If you 
get the printed page of this journal 
into the hands of the patrons of 
your school, you reinforce yourself 
It will 
show the people that good schools 


and your work vastly. 


pay—that poor schools and cheap 
teachers do not pay; that they 
save all the money they invest to 
educate the children, if they invest 


it judiciously—that they very near- | 


ly waste all the money they pay 
for the support of criminals and 


14 P . 
|their punishment, because so few 
| . 
5) are reformed permanently—that if 
|children get hal 


a chance at 
school, they will grow up law- 
| abiding, wealth-producing citizens. 


| Education pays. 


What do the teachers do, 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1894. 


IGNORANCE makes night and 
hatred in the soul. Ignorance in 
this country is a menace and a 
danger. We ought to be allaflame 
and alive with intelligence, giving, 
pouring out into and over every 
community, strength, leadership, 
blessing. Our teachers are saviors 
—not a hindrance, but 


a great 


help. 


—_ 
oe 





Hon. J. R. PRESTON, in speaking 
of the ‘‘Institutes’’ held in Missis- 
sippi, says : 

“The denefits of this Summer Nor- 
mal work cannot be adequately es- 
timated except by those who were 


actually witnesses of it. Nosingle 


educational movement in Missis- 


sippi has touched the teachers so 
It 
aroused their enthusiasm and filled 


potently and so permanently. 


them with higher aspirations and 
firmer purpose to become better 


qualified in their profession. 


* * * 
‘“*No 


these teachers without feeling the 


* - * + 


man could stand before 
cogent earnestness of purpose that 
dominated them—without honor- 
ing them for the heroic sacrifices 
they were making to fit themselves 
better to instruct the children of 
the State. 


cedented financial stringency more 


In a period of unpre- 


than 60 per cent. of the entire 
teaching force of the State availed 
themselves of the professional op- 
portunities for improvement. They 
merit praise; they should have 
cheaper facilities for further ad- 
deserve better 


vancement; they 


salaries and longer terms.”’ 





o~>© 


is so ineffable that 
all affections upon 


CHILDHOOD 
one may unite 


‘it, and yet how thoughtlessly fam- | 


ilies dismiss the preceptor. who 
| leaves his spirit in a child, and the 


Ignorance costs. | nurse who leaves her heart’s blood! | 


No. 9. 


Our teachers give hope, inspir- 
ation, a healthy, hopeful tone to 
the children and to the household. 
Wise, beneficent leaders are they 
toward light, peace, safety pros- 
perity. Weare ashamed that we 
have not done a thousandfold more 
for the rank and file of the masses 
400,000 


youth. They are worthy! 


than instructors of our 


a a 
WHAT a strange orgie ignorance 
and anarchy would inaugurate 


Our 
teachers train all the time to better 


among our peaceful homes. 


things—to intelligence, to peace, 
We 
do not yet do half enough for our 
teachers. 


to obedience, to prosperity. 





WE regret our inability to re- 
spond to all the calls made upon 
us for lectures at these great edu- 
cational gatherings. Local talent 
should be largely utilized, but 
evening meetings should be de- 
voted.to the needs of the general 
public largely. 





WE are having to deal in this 


country with a combination of 
dangers which demand intelligence 
and patriotism, rather than ignor- 
ance selfishness and partisanship. 
Our schools lead and train for in- 
telligence, 


patriotism, wisdoin, 


safety and prosperity. A _ great 
people follow such leaders. 
——————_-e seo 
WE must take a step forward and 
upward this year in our work for 
We 
must think and w rk now ; dream- 


the children and the people 


ing and drifting will not answer. 
What can you do? What can the 
pupils do? 
do? Politicians and partisans help 
themselves only. The people must 
now help themselves. In order to 
do this they must know. 


What can the people 
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It has come to be understood | 
that this JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will show the people who pay the | 
taxes not only what our teachers | 
and school officers are doing, but 
the necessity for this work as well ; 
when the taxpayers understand 
this they will provide for the!) 
more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sus- 
tain the schools ; hence the teach- 
ers and school officers should see 
to it that copies are taken and cir- 
culated in every school district in 
the United States. 


practical ends for practical results. 


It works to 


epee 


We believe, if the teachers of 
any county would have the courage 
to assert and the 
shrewdness to do it in effective 
ways, that they could always pre- 
vent the nomination and election 
of unfit superintendents, and that 
they could very often select the) 
superintendent. | 

There are certain political con- | 
ditions which the politicians and | 
the people too will wish to have 
observed. ‘These vary in different 
counties. Usually the _ political 
affiliations of the candidate are the 
first consideration, and often the 
question of locality comes in. 
Politicians will almost always be 
very glad to nominate a candidate 
specially fit in education and ex- 
ecutive ability if he answers to 
their other demands. 

The case has frequently occurred 
that the two principal parties unite 
in nominating a good superin 
tendent, sinking party differences. 
We wish that this plan could be 
more generally carried out. 

But it is well worth while to try 
in each county to secure the nomi- 
nation by the dominant party of 
the best person available for coun- 
ty superintendent. Teachers and 
other officers ought to take special 
interest in this matter. 


themselves 


R. 


— 





THOSE answering any adver- 
tisement found in the columns of 
this paper, will confer a favor 
upon the advertiser and publisher 
by stating that they saw the ad- 
vertisement in the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 











FOR FIFTY YEARS! 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


been used by millions of mothers for their 
» children while coating: for over Fifty Years. 
» It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
> remedy for diarrhcea. 

4 Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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THE local papers are carefully 
read, and the improvement made 
in them during the past few years 
is why we urge the bright, intelli- 
gent young men and women who 
are teaching to ‘‘edit’’ acolumn in 
the local paper. ‘The editors will 
be glad to get short items of the 
progress made in your school. 
This journal will furnish every 
teacher with abundant data for 
such a column every week in the 
year. 


No matter about ‘‘credit’’ 


for these items. Take the invalu- 
able articles of Dr. Bryant on ‘‘The 
American Scheme of State Educa- 
’ now appearing in our col- 
umns, and cut them up into short 
paragraphs, and you will illumi- 
nate the public mind on this im- 
portant topic. You will find every 
paragraph full of just the informa- 
tion the school officers and tax- 
payers need to persuade them to 
establish, extend and perfect the 
‘‘Scheme of State Education.’’ 


_—_* 
o> 


PEOPLE outside of Illinois will 
read over and consider carefully 
what qualifications Pres’t Draper 
considers necessary to make a per- 
son ‘‘fit to teach in the schools.’’ 
When we realize the fact that what 
we put into the first of life we put 
into the whole of life, people who 
pay school taxes in all the States 
will say that President Draper does 
not set the qualifications too high. 








THE happiness, peace, comfort 
and safety of the home or its misery 
and destruction, is shown by this 
thin, curling vapor of smoke which 
the wind scatters at will. Itis the 
difference between anarchy and its 
results and intelligence and obedi- 
ence to law which is symbolized in 
this smoke of resurrection or de- 
struction. The schools are worth 
all and more than they cost. 





REPORTS from every direction— 
North, South, East and West— 
confirm all previous statements 
that the crops are larger and more 
abundant than ever before. Surely 
we should see to it that the school 
interests of these States in the West 


and South —that the teachers who 
are doing so much to build up 


every good element, should be gen- 
erously sustained, A small ad- 
dition to the tax levy will add 
money enough to keep the schools 
open another twenty days and put 
money enough into the treasury to 
pay the teachers promptly, as other 


| county officers are paid, 





Wer suppose the fact is well 
known that every word of ‘‘Bald- 
win’s Art of School Management,’’ 
now so extensively used as a text- 
book, first 
columns of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 


was written for the 


of several 
other equally important books have 
also been made up from 
butions to our columns. 


OF EDUCATION. Parts 
contri- 
Others 
still are now in preparation. We 
shall keep right on furnishing 
these good things for the 400,000 
teachers of the United States. 





ADVERTISERS know the use of 
the printed word. It is steadily 
advancing in advertising of every 
kind. 


and keep these journals circulating 


Teachers should take a hint 
among the people. How easy to 
get up an exhibition and secure the 
money to send a dozen copies of 
this JOURNAL to the school officers 
and taxpayers of your school dis- 
trict. 


EXCERPTS. 








If study’s gain be thus and this be so, 
Study knows that which yet it doth not know, 
— Shak, 

WE are glad to present some of 
the good things said by the 

leaders of our educational forces at 

the recent meeting of the N. E A. 

at Asbury Park. 

These great gatherings, bringing 
together so many thousands of 
bright, strong thinking young men 
and women, result in not only the 
interchanging of thought, experi- 
ence and life, but in the generating 
and dissemination of new ideas 
which do much to broaden the views 
and enrich the lives of our educat- 
ors with greater spiritual power. 


Our expenditure of intellectual 
wealth makes us rich, for genius, like 
humanity rusts for want of use 
These new thoughts spring sponta- 
neously because they arise from 
the occasion. To many in attend- 
ance the veil is withdrawn, the do- 
mains of human consciousness are 
pushed aside so far that the dark 
frontiers of ignurance and its limita- 
tions and environments vanish. 
Regions of thought and of power 
are illuminated so that all, uncon- 
sciously, become partakers of this 
new stream of intellectual life which 
acts and reacts upon each, in such a 
meeting for a common purpose, to 
promote great and common ends. 

The railways of the country, too, 
generously and cordially co-operate 
to promote the interests of these 
meetings. It is profitable to trans- 
port from six to ten thousand peo- 
ple to a common center in and of 








itself, and the teachers become 
great distributors of facts and ideas 
gathered going and coming and 
while together, but let us turn to 
some of the good things said at 
Asbury Park. We prefer these, so 
abundant, rather than to criticise 
the exceptions which were insig- 
nificant. 

G. Stanley Hall said: ‘‘Educa- 
tion is the history of the 
world, eliminating all the station- 
ary and backward times and tend- 
encies, toward the higher super- 
man and woman. 


real 


‘*Education is thus larger than 
statesmanship or philosophy ; for 
the latter, it is the only practical 
outcome, and indeed the only jus- 
tification. Its question is, can we 
so organize church, state, family, 
school, so institute hygiene, exer- 
cise, and all the arts of good living, 
as to carry on and accelerate with- 
out loss, if not to multiply, all the 
influences in the entire past that 
have lifted and unfolded man and 
brought his into the 
world ?”’ 


kingdom 


Is this your view? Do you work 
to this end? Is the work our 
teachers are doing ‘“‘larger than 
statesmanship?’’ Is 
ered—so 
warded ? 


it so consid- 
looked upon—so __re- 

Prof. Hall sug-ests the means by 
which this idea can be ‘‘organized”’ 
and goes on to say that ‘‘this work 
is now being very actively devel- 
oped in many parts of the country 
—from Worcester as a center,— 
and co-operation with the work is 
invited.’”’ 

It may be well to correspond 
with him at Worcester, Mass. 


THE WATCHWORD. 


Dr. Edward Brooks, Superin- 
tendent Public Schools Philadel- 
phia, Pa., said: ‘‘Higher scholar- 
ships and higher professional qual- 
ifications should be the watchword 


of the hour. 


‘Co-ordinate with the duty of 
actually elevating the teacher’s 
vocation is the correlative one of 
elevating it in public estimation. 

‘The teacher’s work, done in 
the quiet seclusion of the school 
room, is withdrawn from public 
gaze; the spirit of devotion so 
common in our public schools is 
unknown to the public mind; and 
the teacher is thus largely lacking 
in public appreciation. 

‘Tt is the duty of the teacher to 
labor to change this public senti- 
ment. ‘To do this, we must rise to 
higher plans of scholarship and 
culture. What we need is a higher 


culture among ourselves, more 
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study and scholarship, and the de- 
velopment of those graces of mind 
and character which are the out- 
come of an intellectual and scholar- 
ly life. ‘Then comes the consider- 
ation of the school where the edu- 
cational work is to be carried on, 
embracing school buildings, school 
furniture and apparatus, school 


_ organization, school government, 


school and all those 
practical and economic arrange- 
ments necessary to supply the con- 
ditions under which the work of 
education is to be carried on.’’ 
This is not specially new to the 
readers of this journal, but we are 
glad to have our ideas endorsed and 
so strongly re-enforced at these 
representative meetings. Are all 
the teachers consciously and ag- 
gressively at work ‘‘elevating the 
teachers’ vocation in public esti- 


systems, 


mate?’ 
IDEALS OF CONDUCT. 


President Charles De Garmo, of 
Swarthmore College, Pa., said: 
“Children get their first /arge view 
of life by means of imagination; 
that is, aside from their restricted 
round of experience they see life 
through literature, 

“It is possible for American 
teachers, having at their command 
the richest literature in the world, 
to give a complete moral revelation 
of the world both as to individuals 
and to organizations, thus making 
literature an instrument for en- 
abling the child to acquire a clear 
moral insight into his future realm 
of action, at the same time devel- 
oping sound moral judgment, and 
warming the heart for the higher 
ideals of conduct. The remaining 
studies of the humanistic group, 
history, language, art and civics, 
may in like manner be made to 
contribute to insight and disposi- 
tion.’’ 

What a plea we get here for a 
library in every school district. 
Why not move /his_ session of 
your school to have a ‘‘school 


district library’? through which 
“children get their first /arge 
view of life’? The children 


themselves will get up and give 
entertainments enough to secure 
the means to do this if our teachers 
will all wisely, vigorously, faith- 
fully and patiently co-operate. 
What a precious legacy for a teach- 
er to leave in every neighborhood. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


John W. Cook, President Illi- 
nois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill., said: ‘‘When the 
new states in the northwest made 
constitutional provisions for the 





support of normal schools, even 
the politician who presumably en- 
deavors to follow the leadings of 
public sentiment, became a propa 
gandist of the idea of a profession- 
ally educated teaching class. 


‘The first movement was an 
original American impulse. The 
systems already established abroad 
were unknown in this country. 
When information respecting them 
was disseminated among our peo- 
ple it served to direct a reform al- 
ready inaugurated by utilizing 
European experience In_ this 
movement, as in all great move- 
ments, the idea was infinitely 
richer than its realization. The 
work of the early schools was 
chiefly academic, but what aca- 
demic work it was! It dignified 
the common school curriculum in 
the estimation of the normal school 
graduate, and did incalculable ser- 
vice to the cause of thorough ele- 
mentary education. 


‘‘Some of the states of the Union 
are winning laurels. Massachusetts 
seems resolutely determined to 
maintain her traditional suprem- 
acy, which she was about to lose, 
if it has not already passed to one 
of the young states of the north- 
York has almost a 
dozen normal schools, and Penn- 
sylvania is by her side in point of 
number.’’ 

Prof. S. G. Williams, Cornell 
University, N. Y., said: ‘‘The 
report of the Committee of Ten not 
only calls for teachers who have 
gained a thorough mastery of what 
they are to teach, but also, by the 
emphasis laid on right methods of 
presentation and on due correla- 
tion of studies, it concedes that 
there is for secondary as well as 
primary teachers, an a7? of instruc- 
tion founded on principles, which, 
like other arts, must be learned in 
order to be successfully practiced 


west. New 


‘It is of equal importance to em- 
phasize the necessity of lofty yet 
clearly defined azms, which should 
always consciously control both 
the entire work of education, and 
every separate operation of the 
school. 


‘*The Committee of Ten has been 
made a most significant attempt to 
express in programs the relative 
value of various studies, collected 
into groups of allied subjects. The 
full and candid discussion of this 
interesting question is an obvious 
duty of the professor of pedagogy. 
By divesting himself of prejudice 
in its consideration, he is in a 
position to aid in the settlement of 
a long vexed question, while pre- 











paring the way for better and more 
consistent school-programs, and 
for teaching subjects with a thor- 
ough conscientiousness of the 
spiritual services that their right 
use may render.”’ 


BETTER SERVICE. 


Principal James C. McKenzie, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., said: ‘“The 
report of the Committee of Ten’’ 
embodies the ripe experience and 
the substantially unanimous con- 
clusion of one hundred picked edu- 
cators selected from every type of 
institution, east, west, north, south, 
secondary and higher, public and 
private. An incidental cause of 
gratification comes from England, 
whose government has apparently 
been influenced by our example to 
call into existence a committee 
similarly constituted to undertake 
an almost identical work. 

The report offers the best work- 
ing hypothesis for both pupils and 
teachers ; it has laid tribute upon 
the best educational thought and 
experience of our own and other 
countries, and should have a full 
trial by our four hundred thousand 
teachers. Looking toward our 
five hundred colleges, the report 
says they must regard more gener- 
ously the welfare of the fitting 
school and cease to exploit idiosyn- 
crasies in their entrance examina- 
tions. The work of school and 
college is one, and the homogeneity 
of our people calls for greater 
homogeneity in its educational 
system. Looking toward the pub- 
lic, toward parents, and toward 
boards of control, this report says 
bravely and sternly that there 
must be no caste in elementary 
education, that the children of the 
poor are entitled to the best we 
can give. Three-fourths of them 
leave school before the fifth year, 
not because of poverty, but because 
school and school courses are not 
attractive. Abler teachers and 
richer courses would successfully 
compete with the street, the bad 
book, and theshop. Ablerteachers 
for younger pupils means better 
paid and more permanent teachers; 
means generally a_ professional 
body of workers. The general 
circulation of the report among 
parents would quickly leaven pub- 
lic opinion to do the best things 
for our children and thereby for 
the State. 


OVER EDUCATION. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, said on 
this topic that ‘‘the average atten- 
dance at school of all our children 
is only four and three-tenths years 





of’ 200 days to the year and only 
six hours a day! The State of 
Massachusetts gives only seven 
years’ school on an average to each 
person. While these facts are be- 
fore us it does not look as if the 
peop'e were being over-educated. 
‘‘And yet,’’ Dr. Harris said, ‘‘the 
average is increasing and the ef- 
fect of the xewspaper, as an educa- 
tional influence, is surpassing the 
libraries in teaching the people to 
read. At school the average per- 
son receives about one-half an 
elementary education, The aver- 
age person can read the newspaper 
without spelling out many of the 
words. The influence of the news- 
papers in forming the sentiment of 
the people is so great that this may 
be called the newspaper age.’’ 

Is one-half of an ‘‘elementary 
education’’ enough for citizenship 
in this country where these prob- 
lems of a safe government multiply 
so fast? 

If we do not educate more we 
shall have to pay smartly, largely 
and soundly as we have this year 
for the ignorance which prevails. 
No, ‘‘one-half of an elementary 
education’’ is not enough to insure 
the enactment and enforcement of 
wise, just, equitable laws. 

Peace, prosperity, safety—these 
only come from justice and equity 
in the enactment and enforcement 
of law. 

SPOON MEAT. 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said: ‘‘Jour- 
nalism, the most magnificent insti- 
tution of modern civilization, is 
the second great enemy of literary 
study. Few institutions of modern 
life are doing this work as well as 
this automatic record of our civili- 
zation. But the very law of exis- 
tence for journalism is that the 
currency of thought shall vary in- 
versely with its maturity. Ljitera- 
ture is the immortality of thought 
but the ephemeral character is the 
essence of journalism. Of all its 
forms, the newspaper is the least 
harmful to literature, and the 
magazine, the organ of literary 
spoon meat, full of the snippings 
and weeds of the literary garden, 
is most harmful. It is the great 
hindrance to our having time for 
literary culture. The newspapers 
and magazines are not meant to be 
read, but to be skimmed. The 
best reader reads the fastest and 
leaves out the most. Its time- 
saving headlines make the Ameri- 
can press the best in the world. 
This developed faculty of over- 
looking and missing things has 
destroyed the power of reading an 
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author in whose work every word 
is a picture collocated in the sen- 
tence. The public are sinking 
into a sort of mental parasitism, 
which lives on the brains of others. 
We are losing the power of giving 
attention, by our daily habits. 

We ought to rejoice that as 
teachers we are face to face with a 
gigantic problem, one which is to 
be the great problem of the coming 
generation. Higher education 
must realize the unity of all litera- 
ture, and gather strength by as- 
suming that all literature is one. 
Applying the comparative method 
and recognizing the value of all 
literature as through the 
vernacular, we must get rid of the 
study of authors, the biographical 
gossip of literature. Literature 
must be seen and taught from the 
all embracing modern standpoint 
of evolution. 


seen 


We are slow to realize that the 


man who discovers a beauty that 


was unnoticed before has added to 


the intellectual worth of the world 
THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE. 


State Supt. Henry 
to needed reforms in our schools. 

He said Horace Mann’s school 
‘‘was a common school 
ing more. 


and noth- 
His personal presence 
and addresses were the most pow- 
erful means of overcoming the in- 
difference of the people. His lec- 
tures enlisted popular sympathy. 


We must catch Mann’s spirit of 


talking 
the necessity of educating every 
child in the State. 


Sabin, of 
Iowa, gave some sound advice as 


in common language of 


whatever will make the daughter 
more useful in the home, or make 
the home a place of supreme pleas- 
ure to her, may legitimately be 
taught in the district school. 

‘‘There should be more atten- 
tion given to school-house archi- 
tecture. Long and earnestly did 
Horace Mann labor to reform the 
architecture of the country school- 
house. There will never be suit- 
able buildings until the State ex- 
erts its authority, and compels it 
as a prerequisite of obtaining a 
share of the public funds. 

“The country school-house 
should be the headquarters for the 
literary society of the town, the 
library, the place for holding the 
singing school, the district lyceum. 
Trees should adorn the grounds. 
The place should be healthy and 
comfortable. In short, the coun- 
try school-house should be the cen- 
ter of all good influences in the 
| district in which it is located. As 
it is now, the country school sits 
in the valley of the shadow of 
ignorance, awaiting patiently the 
time of its redemption.’’ 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Charles E. Gorton, Yonkers, N. 
Y., said such valuable, practical 
things on this topic, that we 
should think our teachers would 
want to put his wise, timely 
words into the hands of the school 
officers of the country. Emerson 
said the next best thing to being 
able to say wise things, was in 
having the good sense to quote 
them and circulate them. 


‘‘Our hopes lie with these mem- 


‘*Two great questions claim our| bers whether the board be large or 


attention: How 
better results in 


obtain 
towns and vil- 
lages? and how can we raise the 
character cf the country schools ? 
‘‘Horace Mann preferred a thor- 
ough preparation in a few branches 
to a smattering in many. His 
teacher for the district school must 
possess aptness to teach, as well as 
knowledge, 
braces 


can we 


which he says em- 
a knowledge of methods 
and processes But Horace Mann’s 
teacher must also possess the power 
to govern and control her school, not 
necessarily through fear, for love 
is far better and more enduring. 
Yet when love fails, force must be 
called in, for disobedience is the 
open gate to all evil influences. 
‘‘Horace Mann’s idea was very 
far from confining instruction in 
the country schools to the three 
R’s. Whatever has a tendency to 
make the boy more useful on the 
farm, or to make the life on the 


farm more attractive to him; 


motives, with no axes to grind, 
and no personal debts to pay, are 
zealous for the welfare of the 
schools alone, and who will guard 
them from political and sectarian 
influence. Ifthe board of a large 
city be small it is likely to be 
over-worked and to fail to sustain 
its interest. Ina large board the 
work may be divided among com- 
mittees, so that each man will be 
assigned agreeable duties, and the 
working of all will be harmonious 
and not burdensome. 

The efficiency of a school board 
is increased by the permanency of 
its membership. The Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, under 
the leadership of that pure-minded, 
able and eloquent citizen, the late 
George William Curtis, labored 
for years to establish the principle 
that continuance in office should 
be based on meritorious service. 

Fixed salaries for grades ought 











small, who with pure, disinterested | 





to be abolished. A brilliant teacher 
in a primary grade should be paid 
as high a salary there as she would 
receive for the same quality of 
work and fine work 
anywhere should be suitably recog- 
nized, 


elsewhere, 


In a word, salaries should 
be based on merit, and the hum- 
teacher who 
anything, and never goes 


drum never reads 
else- 
where, ought not to receive the 
same salary as the progressive, 
earnest worker, who is alive to the 
best educational movements and 
thoughts of the day.’’ 

We hope to find space for other 
extracts unless something of more 
importance comes up for discussion 


and elucidation. 





New Officers. 





E. A. 
Dr. 
Butler, N. J., 
| President ; A. G. Lane, Illinois, 
| First Vice-President ; with the 
following Vice-Presidents: G. M. 
Phillips, Pennsylvania; LE. 
Wolf, Missouri; W. A. Bartholo- 
Kentucky; W. F. Slaton, 
D. B. Johnson, South 
Carolina ; H. A. Wise, Maryland ; 
W. E. Sheldon, Mass.;S. S. Pack- 
ard, N. Y.; W. R. Malone, Utah; 
D. L. Kiehle, Minnesota; F. A. 
Fitzgerald, Nebraska ; Irwin Shep- 
ard, Minnesota, Secretary, and J. 
M. Greenwood, 
urer. 


THE new officers of the N. 





for the coming year will be: 
| Nicholas Murray, 


mew, 


Georgia ; 


Missouri, Treas- 





Where Were the Boys? 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. E. P. Wheeler, of Patterson, 
N. J., some time ago offered a prize 
| consisting of a diamond ring for the 
best advertisement of his business. 
He is a jeweler. 

The contest was limited to the 
high school pupils and over one 


hundred competed 
The first, third 


choices of the judges were of ads 


second and 
written by the young women of the 
JOSEPH B. MILES. 


ae. 


school. 





THERE can be no doubt of the 
fact that Printers’ Ink fills the bill 
as an educator in the art of success- 
ful advertising. 

prmianieipiiiiamnmnee 

WHAT an awful sign anarchy 
and ignorance raises in the smoke 
of conflagrations and the light of 
We do not 
desire or deserve this. Intelligence 
Our 400.000 
teachers train for something better 
than anarchy. 


their flaming torches. 


teaches us better. 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS! 


To know that a single applica- 
tion of the Cuticura Remedies 
will afford in- 
stant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep 
and point to a 
speedy and eco- 
nomical cure of 
torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, 
burning and scaly humors, and 
not to use them without a mo- 
ment’s delay is to fail in your 
duty. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, economical and 
permanent. 








Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicuRa, 
50c.; SoaP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER DRUG 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 


aa‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” free. 





MISSISSIPPI. 





In little room confining mighty men, 
— Shak, 


Peer J. U. BARNARD, of the 
University of Mississippi, gives 

us many valuable items in regard 
to the great success of Institutes 
held in that State. 

Over 1,800 teachers enrolled. 

Dr. Baldwin, of the University 
of Texas, spent two weeks in the 
State, to the profit and delight of 
all educators. 

All educational interests in the 
State 


unity, harmony and progress un- 


are prosperous. There is 
der the vigorous, heroic leadership 
of Hon. J. R. Preston, our State 
Superintendent. 

In the School of Pedagogy ofthe 
University of Mississippi, J U. 
Barnard, Professor, they have the 
following Course in Pedagogy, ex- 
tending through two years, which 
is now offered to those who wish 
to teach in the State : 

JUNIOR YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. 
Recitations and 
Baldwin’s Art 


School Management 
Text-book : 
of School Management. 


Lectures. 


Applied Psychology—Lectures and 


Recitations. Baldwin’s Psychology Ap- 


plied to Teaching. 
SECOND TERM, 
Methods of Teaching — Recitations 
and Text—book : 
Normal Methods of Teaching. 


Lectures. Brooks: 
School Supervision—Recitations and 
Lectures. Text-book: Payne’s School 
Supervision. 
During this term some time will be 
given to visitation and observation. 


SENIOR YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 

History of Education—Ancient and 

Modern. Text-book: Compayre’s His- 

tory of Pedagogy. 

Art of Teaching—(Advanced).—Reci- 
tations and Lectures. 
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SECOND TERM. 

Science of Education — Recitations 
and Lectures. ‘Text-book : Palmer’s Sci- 
ence of Education. 

Psychology of Childhood—The Lec- 
tures and Special Observation and In- 
vestigation. 

Seminary—Special Topics in the His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education. 

The above course includes both the 
practical and the philosophical. In the 
first year’s work the pupil learns those 
things which may be applied to the 
every-day work of the school-room, 
The latter part of the course gives prom- 
inence tothe philosophy of education. 

The arrangement of the course is such 
that it may be easily taken as elective 
work. 

It will be seen also, that new subjects 
will be taken up at the middle of the 
session, which will be a favorable time 
for entering the class. 

Life 
been made with the State Board of Edu- 


License — Arrangements have 
cation by which teachers may secure 
the Professional Life License, upon the 
following conditions ; 

First—Such persons must complete, 
in a satisfactory manner, the entire two 
years’ course in pedagogy as given 
above. 

Second— They must include in their 
courses Algebra, Geometry, Rhetoric, 
English Literature, Elements of Botany 
and Chemistry, Civil Government, and 
Latin, through Cesar and Virgil. 

This license authorizes the holder to 
teach in any public school in the State 
without further examination, and is 
good for life or until revoked for cause. 





ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 





So get the start of the majestic world, 
And hear the palm. — Shak. 


N his last Biennial Report, Su- 
perintendent J. R. Preston en- 
dorses in strong terms the work 
which has been undertaken by the 
University of Mississippi in pro- 
viding professional training for 
teachers. He says: 

“The establishment of a Department 
of Pedagogy in the University is a step 
of progress which reflects credit upon 
the wisdom of the trustees of this great 
institution of learning. 

“The Department of Pedagogy will 
articulate the University with the pub- 
lic school system of the State and by 
degrees put University men at the head 
of most of our town and city public 
schools, which will unify 
monize our educational work. 

“Young men and women of the State 
who wish to become teachers will turn 


and _§har- 


to the University for professional in- 
struction, and the people will naturally 
apply there when they wish scholarly 
and well-trained teachers. 

‘With no Normal School in the State, 
this department should be crowded 
from year to year by those who aim to 
make themselves better teachers. The 





day is not far distant when an appli- 


cant without professional training need 


not apply for a position in any impor- | 


tant public school in Mississippi. The 
sooner trustees exact professional train- 
ing as a condition precedent to election, 
the speedier will be the progress of 
their schools.”’ 

The catalogue of the University con- 
taining full information of all depart- 
ments, will be sent to any one on appli- 
cation. Address, 

ROBERT B. FULTON, 
Chancellor. 
University P. O., Miss. 





INCREASED EXPENDITURE. 





We see it, and will say it. —Shak. 


HERE are a few interesting 
statements of the steady 
growth of public sentiment under 
the careful, conservative, inspiring 
leadership of Hon J. R. Preston, 
State Supt. of Public Education of 
Mississippi, to which we are glad 
to call attention 

‘‘Mississippi expends annually 
the equivalent of a levy of 7.2 mills 
upon her property, and Massachu- 
setts expends 3.5 mills, while her 
per capita wealth is more than 
seven times ours. Public educa- 
tion has won the approval and in- 
dorsement of. a great majority of 
the people. It has won the vic- 
tory over prejudice, over poverty, 
over the opposition engendered by 
a large negro population who pay 
little tax, and whose schools are a 
heavy burden upon property own- 
ers. 

‘ The people are beginning in ear- 
nest to back the public schools 
with their brains, their money, and 
their personal influence 

‘Our best growth has been in 
public sentiment, and in its ex- 
pression through a code of school 
laws which provide thorough or- 
ganization and management of a 
State system of public education. 

‘Fifty-five towns are separate 
school districts, and maintain their 
public schools eight or nine months 
in the year. Within the past five 
years thirty of these have erected 
buildings costing from eight to 
fifty thousand dollars each. Most 
of them maintain high school de- 
partments of two or three years. 
Thus the wants of our urban 
scholastic population are adequate- 
ly met. In addition to these we 
have 230 proprietary high schools 
and denominational colleges, many 
of which do excellent preparatory 
work. 

“The average length of our 
public school term is eighty-six 
days for the country and one hun- 
dred and fifty-four days for the 





towns. The minimum length of 
the term is four months ; the max- 
imum eight months. The high 
schools and colleges are all open 
from eight to ten months annually. 
We are fairly well provided with 
facilities for secondary education, 
and the patronage of these schools 
has been quadrupled in the past 
five years. 

‘Our public school teachers are 
licensed through uniform exami- 
nations held by examining boards, 
consisting of the county superin- 
tendent and two first-grade teach- 
ers This system of licensing has 
been used for seven years, and has 
been the main factor in stimulating 
our teachers to become better qual- 
ified for their work. It isa mod- 
erate estimate to say that this in- 
fluence alone has made our teach- 
ing corps 25 per cent more capable 
of converting public school money 
into education, while the reflex ef- 
fect upon secondary schools has 
been of the 
acter.’’ 


most salutary char- 





& 


REPORTS SENT. 





And gave you such a masterly report. 
—Shak. 


T= newspapers of Mississippi 
know that the teachers of the 
State are constantly creating for 
them an intelligent constituency 
Intelligent people—pupils who 
are taught to read and who are 


trained in our common _ schools, 


become inevitably readers of news- | 


papers, and thus become ac- 
quainted with the outside and out- 
of-sight world. Hence, we find 
the teachers sending to the news- 
papers ‘‘reports’’ of the good things 
said and done. 

State Supt. Hon. J. R. Preston 
says that ‘ Throughout the State 
there has been a general awaken- 
ing of educational interest this 
summer. 

‘Reports were sent from the Nor- 
mals to all the newspapers of the 
State, setting forth the work done, 
and urging the teachers in the fu- 
ture to prepare to attend these 
schools of review and professional 
training. So our remote rural 
schools will feel the beneficent re- 
sults that will flow from the 
body Fund 


‘The County Institute conduc- 


Pea- 


tors are everywhere urging the 
levy of local taxes to extend the 
terms of country schools to eight 
mouths. This is the next step we 
must take, and we are hopeful of 





getting the tax in many counties, 
Last year Claiborne County levied 
a three mill tax and maintained 
her public schools eight months. 
All her schools are graded, and we 
will try to induce other counties to 
follow in her footsteps. The pros- 
pect for public improvement is 
bright, and we feel now that we 
can reach the rural school and 
place it upon a plane which will 
enable us to educate the 80 per 
cent. of our children who reside in 
the country districts. ‘ 
“TI beg, in behalf of the people 
and teachers of Mississippi, to as- 
sure the honorable trustees of the 
Peabody Fund of our high appre- 
ciation of their action in restoring 
the State to the benefits of the 
fund, and to express the candid 
conviction that no equal sum of 
money expended by them has pro- 
duced greater or more beneficent 
results than that appropriated for 
teacher-training in Mississippi.” 





IGNORANCE veils the immeas- 
ureable vision of power and glory 
revealed by intelligence. 





Our advertisements are all worth 
reading, and when you write please 
to say where you saw the articles 
advertised about which you ask. 


-— 
> 





WE owe a debt to every great 
heart, to every fine genius, to those 
who have put life and fortune on 
the cast of an act of justice; to those 
who have added new sciences ; to 
those who have refined life by ele- 
gant pursuits. 





_ 


WHOEVER plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 

Whoever says when clouds are in the 

sky, 
Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and 
by, 


He trusts in God. 





INSTRUCTION in right living 
among the children, if it be not 
continuous, like daily bread and 
sunshine, is of small account ; and 
instruction in right living given 
constantly, wit simplicity, with 
heartfelt sincerity and kindness, is 
what children especially need to 
receive from their teachers in their 
school training. Let love and sym- 
pathy brood over the weak ones, 
and so help the home to train 
aright. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHEME OF 
STATE EDUCATION. 





[Continued from last Issue.) 
IV. 
ET us now note more particu- 
larly that the American com- 
monwealth is a federation of sov- 
ereign States, cach one of which in- 
cludes the whole range of organic 
media for the expression of the life- 
functions of its citizens as such. 
The general Government simply 
serves as the highest organic ex- 
pression and guarantee of the es- 
sential completeness of such or- 
ganic media in each State, and of 
the consequent identity of essential 
interests on the part of all the 
States. Citizenship in any one of 
the States attains its highest inten- 
sive value through the indissoluble 
union of all the States in and 
through one great Federal agency. 
Hence is it that there has been 
delegated to this agency once for 
all that wide range of general gov- 
ernmental functions which suffice 
to restrain or correct any encroach- 
ment of State upon State, as well 
as toexercise in completely organic 
form the united power of all the 
States in dealing with foreign na- 
tions. 

Even from the bare intimation 
here given of the essential aspects 
of relation between the several 
States and the general Govern- 
ment, it is hoped that the follow- 
ing point will be fairly apparent— 
namely, that the general Govern- 
ment really adds and can add no 
new function to those already in- 
herent in each of the several States, 
but rather serves only to guarantee 
full validity to the latter. What 
the general Government could do 
for the individual citizen, the par- 
ticular State can do also, and that 
in all cases (save those exceptional 
ones involving foreign or interstate 
relations), with greater promptness 
and efficiency. The general Gov- 
ernment, let us remember, has pre- 
cisely this for its essential func- 
tion: Zo give intensive value to what 
the particular State is already con- 
tinuously and progressively doing 
for its citizens. 

All this, indeed, has been tacitly 
assumed from the first in the re- 
lations which the general Govern- 
ment has sustained to the several 
States, so far as the question of ed- 
ucation concerned. 
Grants of land have no doubt been 


has been 





made by the general Government 
to the several States for educational 
purposes; but the whole question 
of organization, of management 
and of further support of education, 
has invariably been left to the par- 
ticular States. 

Nor with all the blundering and 
even criminal mismanagement 
which here and there have unde- 
niably taken place, has the experi- 
ment by any means resulted in 
failure. It is true that possible so- 
cial cyclones are now and then de- 
duced from such straws, and en- 
thusiasts are not wanting who, in 
for the 


lennium, lose ‘‘faith in the people,’’ 


their impatience mil- 
and yet for the ‘‘love of humanity,’’ 
urge the adoption in whole or in 
part of that very form of central- 
ization which, as we have seen, 
means inevitable reversion to ori- 
ental despotism; acquiescence in 
which might indeed mean ‘‘peace,”’ 
though it could only be the peace 
of moral death. For an infinite 
task, infinitely prolonged 


tempered with infinite patience! 


labor, 


On no other condition can advance, 
genuine vital advance, be actually 
accomplished. For fullest confir- 
mation of this we have again only 
to refer in general to the history of 
the world, and especially to the re- 
sults of scientific investigation in 
its whole range, whether in the 
empirical or in 
field. 

It may be, indeed, that in the 
matter of education, as well as in 


the speculative 


other interests, a State government 
here and there at times has shown 
hesitation and confusion of ideas. 
But to make this a ground for 
diminishing the responsibility of 
the State governments, in point of 
education, would be not merely to 
acknowledge the American scheme 
of government to be a failure ; it 
would also be to take from the 
people—or rather it would be for 
the people to deprive themselves 
of—one of the most vitally efficient 
of all possible means for their own 
intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. For in no other one thing 
do so many citizens find duty and 
personal interest so nearly coin- 
cident as in the question of the 
maintenance of the public schools. 
In no other single interest has the 
spirit of local self-government a 
tonic of such fine quality. The 
educational value of the public 
school is by no means confined to 





the children in actual attendance. 
The very discussion of questions as 
to ends, means and methods of ed- 
ucation is a healthful stimulus to 
the intelligence of every citizen. 
‘‘Our school’’ is the pride of every 
thoughtful member of the com- 
munity; however much the pay- 
ment of taxes for its support may 
prove an irritant tothe thoughtless 
and selfish member who, could he 
but go his own blind way, would 
vote out the schools, would vote 
in ignorance and anarchy, and 
thus, of course, would vote in also 
the total destruction of values in 
the very property he so prizes, and 
upon which even a light tax seems 
And 


this pride in the public school ex- 


to him so heavy a burden. 


tends from the school of the local 
district to the great University, 
completing the organic unity of the 
whole educational system of the 
State. 
nished the whole range of oppor- 


In this system there is fur- 


tunities for all that pertains to a 
completely rounded education; and 
this whatever the special direction 
chosen. Primary education is pro- 
vided for in the district or gram- 
mar school, secondary education 
in the high school, and the more 
advanced degrees of education in 
the State University. Let this 
system be perfected in detail and 
fairly matured in its actual devel- 
opment in any State, andthe youth 
of that State can secure within its 
borders all the facilities for his own 
education that would be possible 
for him 


elsewhere, though he 


should travel the world over. 
Vv 
It is true that in many of our 
States as yet this system is far 
enough from being realized, even 


But unless the 
American Ideal of local self-gov- 


approximately. 


ernment is a chimera; unless we 
are prepared to admit that, as a 
people, we are not yet sufficiently 
advanced to hope for success in 
the effort to realize that Ideal, then 
the right and the corresponding 
duty to continue that effort in the 
same spirit in which it was begun, 
cannot for amoment be questioned. 
Nor can it be too strongly empha- 
sized that with the fact of respon- 
sibility the sexzse of responsibility 
cannot fail to unfold into ever 
fuller and finer proportions, and 
with this growing consciousness of 
duty there can be no question as 





toa growing liberality in appro- 
priation of funds even to the full 
extent necessary for the highest de- 
velopment of the system. 

It is true that several of our 
Western and Southern States in 
particular have as yet but a scat- 
tered population, and relatively but 
little wealth. But the growth in 
both respects shows how near the 
time must be when even the poorest 
will be able easily to appropriate 
whatever sums may be needed to 
meet every legitimate demand for 
educational purposes of whatever 
grade. To this end, besides, the 
spirit of local pride and generous 
emulation is working and must 
continue to work in increasing de- 
gree. And if strange and even 
shocking things are done betimes 
by some of our legislators, we still 
urge that as a means of sobering 
men into a clear sense of duty there 
is nothing which in the outcome 
proves so effective as just the con- 
tinuous pressure of responsibility. 
Give 
and from the wildest of 


the viking Rolf a duchy 
anarchists 
he becomes the foremost defender 
of law and order. Let a man be 
sent by his neighbors to the Legis- 
lature to help in deciding some 
grave question of State, and the 
fact that he must give an account 
of his acts on his return to their 
midst, lends him whole decades of 
experience. 

But not only does the organic 
unity of the State involve the or- 
ganic completeness of the educa- 
tional system for each State, so 
that nothing more zz kind could be 
added, though all the world were 
to contribute (or rather, because 
all the world has already contrib- 
uted), not only is it that the spirit 
of local pride and emulation may 
be safely depended upon to secure 
the complete evolution of the edu- 
cational system in each of the 
States; but this very spirit of emu- 
lation between the various States 
cannot fail to develop whatever of 
variety may be possible or desirable 
in respect of educational means 


and methods. 


conditions 
will give local color to a system 


Local 


which in its main outlines must 


still remain uniform in character. 


Everywhere the ideal must no ° 


doubt be that of complete or ‘‘uni- 
versal’’ education. But this phrase 
has two meanings. In the first 
place it means that the opportuni- 
ties for education in its fullest de- 





fa 


on 


— 
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gree must be made available to 


every youth, male or female, 
within the State ; and in thesecond 
place it means that such oppor- 
tunities shall be so complete in 
their extent and organic grouping 
that whoever avails himself of their 
full value will have acquired a 
truly universal education. 

Not short of this can the system 
With 


this all possible ground of the re- 


be regarded as complete. 


proach of ‘‘provincialism’’ must be 
With such 
the citizen of any one of the States 


removed. education 
is prepared to enter without preju- 
dice upon citizenship in any other 
State. 

If beyond this there is anything 
that could be desired, private mu- 
nificence is already showing its 
fairly prodigal readiness to supply 
the need. The founding and en- 
dowing of educational institutions 
on a grand scale has fairly become 
the fashion of the rich men of our 
day ; and a magnificent fashion it 
is It is as if our commercial age 
were already becoming vividly 
aware of the frightful extent to 
which it is sacrificing its sons to 
the Moloch of Wealth, and as if it 
were even now turning eagerlytothe 
more hopeful worship of the modern 
Apollo of Science and Education as 
the means of uplifting men and 
rendering life truly worth living. 

VI. 

It is true that internal as well 
as external defects in our scheme 
of State 
ing only 
ent. 


education are becom- 


too glaringly appar- 
In point of detail much is to 
be eliminated, much is to be 
added. and all is to be more or less 
completely readjusted. 

We will here refer to but a single 


aspect of this total round of needed 


inner readjustment That aspect is | 


presented in the public high school 
which serves as the connecting 
link between the district school and 
the State University. The public 
high school is, in fact, in the very 
midst of its evolution, however 
much its evolution may seem to be 
already completed. Its course of 
study must be not so much com- 
plex as greatly varied. This is 
necessary in order to the practical 
end of meeting the demands of its 
pupils. 
lege. 


Some desire to attend col- 
These must be given a 
Others 
but 


special course of training. 
expect to become teachers, 


| 


cannot take the college course. A 
more or less modified scheme of 
study must be provided for such, 
Again, many will go directly from 
the high school into business life, 
and it is demanded that their spe- 
cial requirements shall also be 


met. The demand may involve 
absurdities, but for the present it 
exists and must somehow be Sat- 
isfied. 

But now unless great wisdom is 
exercised in organization, some 
one of these various functions of 
the high school will inevitably be 
upon the 
others, and thus work injustice to 
a greater or less number of citizens. 

Thus far indeed (the public high 
school being of but recent develop- 
ment), there has been a marked 


tendency 


allowed to encroach 


to regard the course 
adapted to the needs of those pre- 
paring for college, as something 
quite foreign to the proper scope of 
such And yet if the 
scheme of State Education is to be 
complete and to culminate in the 


State University, there can be no 


a school. 


| reasonable doubt that all who de- 


sire it should receive in the public 
high school full preparation 
to the 
which the general scheme of State 
Education finds its natural highest 
term. And further, it requires very 
little reflection to see that the mere 
variation of the high-school course 
of study cannot possibly secure an 
adequate preparation for the work 
At best the High 
School, as at present constituted, 
cannot do more than provide the 


for 


admission institution in 


of teaching. 


mere elementary training leading 
up to a really adequate study of 
the essential principles of educa- 
tion. And the term ‘‘Normal 
School’’ has so long done service 
as the designation of a dreary 
waste of time upon superficialities 
and trivialities that, at least for a 
generation or two, it ought to be 
sent into quarantine asa preventive 
of further infection of true educa- 
tional ‘‘methods.’’ Let the pupil 
who would become a teacher, first 
take at least the full ‘‘classical’’ 
course in the High School, and af- 
terward let him take a ‘‘post- 
connection 
with his school-room work And 


graduate’’ course in 


let this course consist of the His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education, 
together with Literature, Science 





and Art in the truest and richest 


meaning of these terms.* Let it 
not consist in the deadly grinding 
text-books. 
And as for a ‘‘business course,’’ it 
has no proper place in a High 
School course of study. 


over of elementary 


And here another question pre- 
itself | 
A University, properly speaking, | 





sents for consideration. 


is a central institution where | 


men and women 


already pos- 
sessing the maturity of mind 
due to college training, may as- 
semble for the purpose of pur- 
suing under highly skilled instruc- 
tors advanced studies specially se- 
lected in each individual case with | 
a view to final preparation on the 
part of the individual for his chosen 
life-work. Here, then, nothing is 
prescribed ; everything is elected. 
Voluntary investigation takes the 
place of text-book work ; lectures 
and conversation take the place of 
recitation. 

Thus in the University proper 
the prescriptive work of the college 
is pre-supposed as having already 
been accomplished. And it ap- 
pears evident enough that this pre- 
scriptive work is much more closely 
allied in method and immediate 
purpose to the High School than 
to the University in the precise 
sense of this term. In fact the col- 
lege but carries on to higher de- 
grees the work of the High School, 
in so far as this consists of pre- 
scribed exercises intended, through 
more or less rigid discipline, to de- 
velop immature minds into the full- 
est possible degree of complexity, 
intensity, precision and indepen- 
dence of mental power. 

In the completed scheme of 
American education, then, it would 
seem that the collegiate aspect is 
destined to be separated from the 
University ; and because of the 
close affinity between collegiate 
work and that necessarily consti- 
tuting the essential function of the 
High School, it would seem that 
nothing could be more in keeping 
with the nature and purpose of the 
entire scheme than to extend the 
High School course so as to in- 
clude in that course the college 
work in the full extent of its spe- 
cially prescriptive, disciplinary 
character. Meanwhile the elective 
feature, which of late years has be- 


*The course of lectures developed during the 
last year through the reorganization of the St. 
Louis Society of Pedagogy, already presents, in 
at least partial realization for this city, the sub- 





stance of the reform indicated. 


ithe election 


come so conspicuous in the usual 
‘‘college’’ curriculum, would find 
its really legitimate field in the Uni- 
versity work, properly speaking. 
No doubt the elective feature 
would even yet remain in the 
course below the University ; but 
would be between 
courses, rather than between special 
And it can scarcely be 
doubted that this restriction is one 
of the gravest of the present needs 
in our educational work. For 
here, too, liberty is being con- 
founded with license. 
deference 


studies. 


Too much 
is given to unformed 
Weare so eagerto give 
full recognition to the ‘‘individ- 
uality’’ and ‘‘individual rights’’ of 
our pupils, that we are sometimes 
led to forget our own individuality 
and our own undeniable duties. 
We need to remind ourselves, now 
and then, that it is the rational in- 
dividuality to which our reverence 
is due. The irrational, whatever 
the form in which it appears, we 
are bound to repudiate as spurious 
and by all rational means to domi- 
nate and correct. 

Neither can it reasonably be 
doubted that by this process there 
will be a decided saving of time 
for the individual in his prep- 
aration for University work, inthe 
proper sense of theterm. And yet 
the choice as between different 
courses of study presents a radical 
difficulty. Neither pupil, nor par- 
ent, nor teacher can with any cer- 
tainty anticipate at the outset what 
course will be best in a given case. 
For which reason it is especially 
desirable that up to as late a date 
as possible there should be sub- 
stantial uniformity for all—a point 
well brought out in the ‘‘ Report of 
the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies,’’ (pp. 46-7)—recently is- 
sued from the National Bureau of 
Education. 

With such coalescence of the 
High School with the College, 
and with proper restrictions as to 
the range of the work to be under- 
taken 


judgment 


by individual pupils, it 
would seem not unreasonable to 
expect that at least a year of time 
would be saved in the course: of 
the prescriptive disciplinary work, 
while at the same time quite as 
full a degree of maturity of power 
would be attained. 

And now a further point of im- 
portance to be noticed is the fact 











that with the fusion of the High 
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School and the College, making 
one continuous course of eight (or 


of seven), years, instead of 


two disconnected and more. or 


less conflicting courses of four 


years each, as at present, there 


would be astrong motive to re- 


main in school and complete the | 


full course. ‘There would be no 


conspicuous halting place on the | 


way; uo new and terrifying 
‘Shibboleth’? barring the way to 
further progress, and this of itself 
would tend to increase the number 
of those who persist in their studies 
up to the point of receiving the 
collegiate graduating degree. And 
in addition to this it is fair also to 


conclude that with the increase in 


the number of college graduates | 


the number of dova fide University 
students would also be greater. 
And further; such differentiation 
of organization and of functions 
must extend the influence and in 
crease the dignity of the Univer-ity 
of all the 
highest educational functions of 
the State, 
heighten the tone of the whole 


as the central organ 


and by reflex action 


system. 
Wma. M. 
Str. Lovurs, Mo. 
(Zo be continued.) 


BRYANT. 


— 
> 


NATURE STUDY AND THE 
TEACHER. 





For so work the honey bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
—Shak, 


N the preceding number nature 

study has been considered largely 
with reference to its value to the 
child, and its effect upon the child. 
Its influence and effect upon the 
teacher we now consider. 

The teacher who has found her 
book almost useless in the nature 
study work, and, in sheer despera- 
tion, has turned to nature, has her- 
self handled and studied the plant, 
the the the 
(because, forsooth, she could not 


insect, bird, stone, 


find it in a book) has had a lesson 


in studying and learning which | 


should make her a better teacher. 
The idol of her school, the book, 
When she 


has received a blow. 


Pe | 
discovers what a wonderful world 


she has been living in, and how 
blind she has been to it all—be- 
cause it was not in her book—she 
begins to better appreciate the value 
of her own powers and the impor- 
tance of using and developing them, 
and better understands the use of 
the book—a help, but not a crutch. 
When she learns, by a very little 
use of her own eyes and her own 
that 
her long cherished ideas about the 


reasoning powers, many of 


world around her are incorrect, 


the | 


| | 


she realizes, better than she can be| will be thereby helped to realize| plan and purpose of forethought, 


made to realize in any other way,|the difficulty, the impossibility, | better than can be impressed by 


the necessity of personal individual 
investigation, and the unreliability | 


’ 


of what ‘‘they say.’ 


Nature study does for the teacher | 
what laboratory work in science | 
does for the high school and col 
lege student, it substitutes personal | 
}investigation for the text-bcok of 
mere authority. Mature study helps | 
the teacher to understand he self and | 
her own powers. 

The teacher who has observed | 
her pupils as they have watched | 


the butterfly, or the movements of | 
the fish o1 


the growing seedling or the devel- 
oping bud, the metamorphosis of 
bird, and has seen the 
faces of even the dullest light up | 
with interest and pleasure, has the 
strongest evidence that there is one | 


avenue through which all her pu- 


pils can be reached and most read- 


ily influenced ; she has seen the 
result of interesting them, and has | 
been helped to realize the value of 
interest as 


an educational factor. | 


When she has noted how interest 
has led (under her guidance) to 
more careful observation and in 

| vestigation, has seen the joy with 
which the children have made their 
discoveries, and their eagerness to | 
tell what they have discovered, to 
|talk or write about it, to mould or 
‘draw it, she has had impressed 
}upon her more deeply than she can 
be impressed in any other way, 
the importance of perception as the 
gateway to and the 
necessity of clear, certain zmpxres- 


knowledge, 


ston as a basis for clear and truth- 
ful No teacher can 
j}watch the child in contact with 
nature—and_ therefore 


expression. 


under the 
natural conditions—without 
gaining a better understanding of 
jchild nature 


| most 


and of the avenues 
jthrough which the child can be 
| best reached, influenced and devel- 
loped. Nature study helps the teacher 
to understand child nature. 


DIG FOR NATURE’S TREASURES. 


Nature is a 


but her) 
treasures must be sought for, dug 


treasury, 


for, and each pupil must seek and 
dig for himself. Nature study will 
enforce on teacher and pupil the} 


| 


lesson of ‘‘learning by doing !’’ In| 
such work mere memory is of little 
value. The pupil must observe, 
investigate, think for himself, must | 
use his own powers and by sing | 
develop them, until those powers 
crystallize into habits. Nature is 
many-sided, and when pupils do 
observe for themselves, each will 
have a different point of view, will 


see a different side. The teacher | 


|metic, or 


- * | 
and . finally, the viclousness of | any word of hers. 


teaching ez masse, of 


rather 


teaching 
classes than individuals, 


and will recognize, respect, and, 


at length. encourage and develop | 
the individuality and_ self-reliance 


of the pupil. His experience with 


|teachers has convinced the writer, 


beyond any doubt, that nature study 
not only can, but has, helped very 
many teachers to better appreciate 
what real education is, a process of 
self-development, nota mere mould- 
ing to resemble an_ established 
Nature study helps the teach- 
er lo understand how lo best develop 
the individual child. 


ideal. 


NATURE BRIDGES THE GULF. 
Nature is endless and boundless. 

The most profound searcher for 

truth is constantly 
The 


granmimar, or 


meeting the 
teacher of arith- 
political 


unknown. 


| geography, may be, to her pupils, 
}an incarnation of wisdom 


; and her 


wisdom and their ignorance are 
apt to fix a gulf between teacher 
and pupils. It cannot be so in the 
No matter how 
well prepared the teacher may be, 


the questions of the pupils (if they 


study of nature. 


}are really studying and thinking 


about nature) will require an eva- 
sion, or a frank, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ 
Agassig has said that one of the 
essentials of a good teacher is the 
power to say, “‘I don’t know.’’ If 
that “‘I don’t know’’ is followed 
by ‘‘We will try to find out,’’ the 
gulf is bridged, a_ fellowship 
and comradeship are established. 
Teacher and pupils are fellow- 
workers, together searching for the 
truth. This is particularly true 
when the teacher can go with her 
pupils out-of-doors in the midst of 
nature. Then all become pupils 
and all become teachers, the dull- 
est boy in the school-room often 
becoming one of the best teachers. 


| It is impossible to say who is the 
| most helped by the transformation, 


the pupil-teacher or the teacher- 
pupil. Each will certainly better 
the other. lature 
makes teacher and pupils fellow- 
the 


understand 


workers in 
truth. 
BEHIND ALL A THINKER. 
Behind and beyond and above 
nature is a thought and a Thinker, 
a purpose, a plan, and a Planner, 
and a First Cause. The 
student of nature, the teacher who 
leads her children to nature, will 
find in seed and leaf and flower, 
in insect and bird and brook, a 
lesson of care and protection, of 


a cause 


investigation of 


Older and 
blinder eyes may not see, duller 


| 


| teacher and her boys and girls will 


ears may not hear, but the true 


|surely discover 


| ‘Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
| Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


| —Charles B. Scott, St. Paul, Minn,, 
| Hditor of Nature Study Depart- 
|ment of School Education. 








WAYSIDE NOTES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


PAPERS. 


*“PRESTON 


” 





1. Good teaching, like a cough, 
can not be smothered. 

2. Three C’s are requisite in 
good teachers—Character, Cheer 
Courtesy—and they bring as much 
“pound for pound’’ in the work 
as abstract theories. 

3. Don’t invest in 
“educational 


too many 


Buy 
with ‘‘cash.’’ 
Study your children, your classes, 


pass-books.”’ 
your experience 
your district, your county and your 
State, educationally. 

4. ‘‘Figures don’t lie’’—and by 
so much ¢hey are better than some 
of your high-priced experts. 

5. Look out for men who prom- 

ise you something for nothing, 
even in educational literature. You 
are only entitled to what you pay 
for. All else is ‘‘by grace.”’ 
6. Thechildren whose heredity, 
environment, habits, or any other 
cause, have led to discouragement, 
indifference, defiance, stubborn- 
ness, eed your very best efforts. 

7. Cut your prices on courtesy, 
kindness, sympathy, cheerfulness 
and enthusiasm in your work. 
You'll sell more than double, and 
realize a hundred-fold benefit in 
your school, if these are not held 
too high for the poorest child in 
your class, for every day use. 

8. Being ‘‘fair and square’ 
with your pupils begets a return in 
kind—even if you don’t pump ped- 
agogical principles from the wells 
of foreign universities. 

9 Do you give your classes 
hard shelled or ‘‘paper’’ shelled 
educational almonds ? 

10. Don’t faint if you find some 
one really doing better work than 
yourself; nor if unduly criticized. 
A level head, kept cool and _hori- 
zontal, will bring you up to grade. 

11. There are many educational 
thoroughfares leading up to the 
temples of scientific knowledge ; 
but there is no ‘‘royal road’’ by 
which you may make a short cut, 





without study. 
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12. Candor and truth are often 
but cloaks for harshness and in- 
justice ; if so used by you, be sure 
your school will find you out. 

13. Zact is genius; and is as 
valuable in education as ina social 
or bu-iness life. 

14. 
good for your everyday work. Re- 


Your level best is none too 


quire it of your pupils, also. 

15. Not all that goes by the name 
of teaching is teaching. 

16. If you throw all your adé- 
stract theories of pedagogy and 
psychology into the sea of practi- 
cal educational work, you will not 
notice any great rise of the waters. 

17. That ‘‘the king can do no 
wrong’’ does not exonerate you from 
an effort to make a good record, 
nor from 
errors. 


acknowledging your 

18. There is nothing too high 
or too low to set the educational 
‘‘fashions’’ for some teachers 

19. It is not to be regretted that 
children do not come to school in 
for then our 7zz- 
herent inertia might prevent the 
proper individualizing which is 
now indispensable. 


‘assorted lots,’’ 


20. It ts possible that your critics 
are all willing to ‘‘reverse posi- 
tions’’ with you—possibly even to 
go to the stake for their psycho- 
logical principles and truths; but 
you might have to guarantee that 
nothing disagreeable should hap- 
pen after their arrival ! 

21. Steer clear of the learning- 
begrimed educational pedant, who 
with conic sections up one sleeve, 
and the integral calculus or the 
bary centric calculus up the other, 
tries to make you believe that you 
can’t love a child and sympathize 
with him until you’ve studied him 
psychologically, and put him un- 
der the microscope of science. Just 
tell him that you were conscious of 
loving, even in your earliest child- 
hood. 

22. Don’t lose heart even when 
you fail to rise to your ideal. ‘‘Try, 
try again.’’ 

23. Diplomas, degrees and hon- 
orary titles do not, even in a com- 
bination, constitute the only essen- 
tial of a just critic, nor of a good, 
up-to-date teacher. 

24. If your work is three-storied, 
theoretical, experimental, and prac- 
tical, do not spend all your time in 
the first two. 

25. By what ‘‘power’’ is your 


school ‘‘run?’’ Windmills are 
noisy ; high-pressure steam en- 
gines need careful watching ; 


water-wheels are more or less af- 
fected by the rise and fall of the 





stream ; electric cables depend upon 
the completion of the ‘‘circuit ;”’ 
but love, common sense and en- 
thusiasm combine with scholarship 


to make an almost _ irresistible 
power. 
26. Create the atmosphere by 


which you want to be surrounded 
in your school. 

27. Don’t compel stupidity in 
your pupils in order that their sen- 
sitive natures may not receive all 
your pin-pricks. 

28. Living teachers are better 
than dead methods. 

29. Fireside travelers know 
much 


as 
personally about foreign 
lands as mere science-bespattered 
psychologists do about teaching a 
wide-awake class of 


American children. 


‘‘average”’ 


30. When using the reverse end 
of your telescope, focus it on your- 
self instead of your pupils. Keep 
the other end to draw them nearer 
to you. 

31. A chair is not the only nor 
the chief thing you need in your 
work 

32. Your school-room should be 
a public elevator, by which your 
entire community will be taken to 
a higher plain and loftier outlook. 

SS ae 


A Decided Benefit. 
Wiley—‘‘Did that last bottle do 
Parker good ?”’ 
Graham—‘‘Yes; it cured him of 
the patent medicine habit.’’—Puck. 





‘“Don’t be always don’ting,’’ is 
good advice to parents and teachers 
in the training of children. ‘‘Never 
say don’t’’ is good advice to ad- 
vertisers. Never tell people what 
Recently a New York 
publisher advertised a treatise on 
book-keeping, but he committed 
the blunder of advising the reader 
His ad. 
read: *‘Don’t go to school to learn 
book-keeping, when you can learn 


’ 


not to do. 


not to do a certain thing. 


at home,’’ etc. No doubt he was 
very much surprised to find the ad. 
a dead loss, as he ought to have 


done. 


~~. 
o<¢ 





THE child should be taught at 
school as well as at home, that 
care and economy are not mean- 
ness, andthat it takes only a few 
small things to equal the value of 
a great one. 

This is actually one of the 
greatest services that the army of 
400,000 teachers could do the Re- 
public—to teach the value of small 
things and the value of time. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


This was a way to thrive, 

And thrift is blessing. iii 
66 AIL HAMILTON,”’ after 
whipping all the straw off 
from her ‘‘ straw men’ and “‘straw 
women’’ in her book, does suggest, 
finally, some good things about 

public examinations. She says: 
‘The public examination is of- 
ten but a public exhibition. It is 
not to ascertain but to display pro- 
ficiency. To the community, to 
the actual existence of the school, 
it may be important. Our school 
system is expensive. Tax-payers 
must be kept good-natured. There 
is perhaps no surer method of at- 
taining the desired end than to 
dress the children in 
clothes, and send them to the 
blackboard to draw, and make 
them sing and read and spell, be- 
fore an admiring audience. Their 
bloom, and youth, and cleverness 
are all-conquering ; 


their best 


and their 
more firmly 
than ever in our affections. 

‘‘We see the charm of what is 
done. We see little of what it 
cost or of what is left undone. But 
it will not do to give up this slight 
actual contact between the schools 
and the community. No. But is 
there not a more excellent way? 

‘Suppose we have the public 
exhibition just the same. The 
children come just the same in gala 
dress. Arrange whatever festive 
exercises you choose; but instead 
of hap-hazard recitations in geog- 


schools are seated 


raphy and arithmetic, let the exhi- | 
bition gather around, and centre) 


in, the public reading of the actual 
record of the best scholars 

‘“The dullards should not be 
mortified by their dullness in black 
and white; but let there be a roll 
of honor in each study on which 
shall be 
those who have attained a certain 


percentage, together with the per- | 


centage attained. This may in- 
clude behavior, lateness, attend- 
ance, as well as study; so that 
those who cannot be great may 
Thus, 
| without destroying the modesty of 
a child by making him stand and 
speak alone before a public audi- 


have a chance to be good. 


‘ence, you can yet gratify and stim- ; 


ulate an honorable ambition, and 
do it without any uncertainty or 
injustice. His prominence and 


|praise do not depend upon his| 
momentary mood, his timidity, or) 
his nervousness in public: they | 


depend upon his daily, solitary 
faithfulness to duty. That which 
they tend to establish is a habit of 
iright living; and what they tend 


inscribed the names of} 


to promote are exactness and thor- 
oughness. There may be a pre- 
sentation of flowers, or medals, or 
money ; but the point is, that what 
is rewarded and /efed is not sham 
and shoddy, sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing, but solid value. 
This would put a stop at once and 
forever to all ‘preparing for exam- 
inations.’ It would give to the 
teachers the duty, and that alone, 
which belongs to them—of per- 
forming each day that day’s duties. 
If some exercises of drawing, read- 
ing, reciting, or singing, were de- 
sired, they would be furnished : 
but they would be furnished sim- 
ply as amusement and exhibition 
by those best drilled in such arts: 
they would not be palmed off as an 
indication of the general proficien- 
cy of the school. A large part of 
the strain and drain, both upon 
teachers and pupils, would be re- 
moved. We should not, as now, 
have the heaviest burden imposed 
upon them when they were least 
able to bear it; but the close of 
the term would bring what it 
ought to bring —- rest. When a 
study had been once faithfully 
studied, it would be dropped and 
that would be the end of it. The 
wearied mind would not be forced 
through a mere mechanical and 
most tiresome drill of review ; but 
after a sufficient season of repose 
it would take up a fresher and 
higher science; and listlessness 
would give way to energy.”’ 





A CALF, OR, EXAMINATION UNDER 
A MICROSCOPE. 





AmonGc the birds of a certain 
answer in geography appeared the 
condor. 

‘“How large is the condor?”’ 
asked the benevolent comiunittee- 
man. The litle girl hesitated. 

‘Is it a large or small bird? ”’ 

‘‘A large bird.’’ 

‘*Well, how large?’’ 

‘*The largest there is.’’ 

Now, if it were necessary to put 
the question, here was an_ intelli- 
gent and sufficiently accurate an- 
swer; and, if the examiner had 
been as wise as he was good, he 
would have given the girl a com- 
mendation, and dismissed her 
triumphantly with honors easy. 
But he could not let well enough 
alone, and must needs rush on to 
his own destruction. 

‘‘Cannot you tell me how large ?”’ 

No answer. 

‘As large as a calf?’’ 


As if a calf had any determin- 
ate size, and could be made a 
standard! Surely the little girl’s 
idea of a condor was as accurate as 
the committee-man’s zdea of a calf. 
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BUSINESS WRITING CAN IT BE 
TAUGHT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 





BY W. GUY ROSEBERRY, 
PENMANSHIP, BROWN’ 
COLLEGE, OTTAW A, 


TE ACHER OF 
S BUSINESS 
ILLS. 





‘| USINESS writing is any 

style of penmanship adap- 
ted to the purposes of business, its 
only essentials being legibility and 
speed.’’ The above definition was 
formulated by a well-known and 
experienced teacher, who has also 
had quite a business experience. 
To state the idea briefly, we might 
say that it is any style of penman- 
ship rapidly written and easily 
read. The plainer the style of the 
letters, the more nearly does the 
writing approach this definition, 
especially if it be written with ease 
and rapidity. The best business 
handwriting is the one that can be 
written rapidly, and which is de- 
void of all useless lines or flourishes. 
In connection with this statement 
concerning business writing, I give 
below some specimens written by 
business men, They were all 
written in an off-hand manner es- 
pecially for the present use. Fig. 1. 

These samples, as already stated, 
are the work of men of business, 
and, in connection with the 
smooth, easy appearance of the 
work, it might be well to notice the 
fact that the writers all used what 
is called the ‘‘forearm movement, 
as do all good business writers. 


movement with which it is best 
executed before us, we are ready 
to consider the question whether 
such a style of penmanship can be 
successfully taught in the public 
schools. It seems to me that there 
can be no question that it should 


re em Ctz og J 
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school course a few years ago, and 
one written by the same person 
after giving the subject special at- 
tention later on before going into 
business. Fig. 2 

One readily sees a distinct dif- 
ference in the appearance of these 


as possible. The beginning classes, 
practicing daily, will ordinarily 
master this movement sufficiently 
to use it in all writing in a month 
or six weeks. After securing suffi- 
cient control they should be given 
daily, in addition to general move- 
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be taught, for if the majority of 
students do not acquire a business 
handwriting in their public school 
work, it will necessitate their giv- 
ing it special attention before en- 
tering business. Such writing is 
taught in some of our schools, both 


graded and ungraded, especially 
in the former, where in some of our 
large cities, special teachers of pen- 
manship are employed, but in the 
majority of cases our public school 
teachers have had no special train- 
ing or preparation for the teaching 
of penmanship, and give writing 


FIG. 2. 

specimens, and I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that it is, in the 
main, due to the difference in the 
movements used in their execution. 
The first one was written with a 
spasmodic, ‘‘jerky’’ finger move- 
ment and a fine-pointed pen, while 


FIG. 3. 

the 2d was written with the fore- 
arm movement and a business pen. 

On the supposition that the pub- 
lic shool teachers are prepared in 
the best methods of teaching 
writing, it would only take a slight 
change in the work, as it is now 
conducted, to get the best and 
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This movement enables them to 
write for hours without fatigue or 
writer’s cramp. 

The difference between the finger 
movement and the forearm move- 
ment is, that after seating himself 
at the desk, the writer takes up 
the pen in the usual way, dropping 
his arm into place on the desk, 
but instead of resting the third and 
fourth fingers and doing the writing 
with the first and second fingers 
and the thumb, as in the finger 
movement, he moves the arm from 
its resting place on the muscle 
above the elbow, the fingers re- 
maining stationary, and moving 
asa partof the arm. The finger 
movement is perfectly satisfactory 
when accurately and slowly exe- 
cuted writing, such as copy-book 
work, is desired, but when a bold, 
dashy, legible handwriting that 
can be rapidly written, is required, 
the forearm movement is invariably 
used by writers of experience. 

With this definition of business 
writing and the description of the 
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FIG. 1. 
very little attention. This being 
true, it is no more than to be ex- 
pected that they make such a 
grave mistake in their teaching as 
to instruct their students in the 
use of the movement. 
Another very great mistake made 
by these teachers is allowing stu- 


finger 


dents to use a sharp-pointed, fine 
pen. These pens are made for the 
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most practical results. The copy- 
books being superceded by prac- 
tice tablets, and the fine pens by 
coarser ones, such as the Falcon 
or Spencerian Commercial, it only 
remains for the teachers of our 
schools to give systematic, graded 
instruction. As soon as the stu- 
dents have finished the primary 
grades, where they have obtained 
a good knowledge of the forms of 
the letters, they should be instruc- 


ment exercises, short words, 
phrases, etc., then page work, and, 
as they advance into higher grades, 
may be given more difficult work 
such as line writing, business 
forms and statements, letter-writing 
and the like. This regular daily 
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work, supplemented by the writing 
they do in preparing lessons, ex- 
aminations, etc., will be sufficient 
to give them a good, practical 
handwriting by the time they reach 
the high school. It is worthy of 
close attention in this connection 
that a// depends on the instruction 
given in the use of this movement 
when the work is first taken up. 
If the teacher interests them in the 
work and gives them an under- 
standing of the movement, it is 
only a question, from that time, of 
practice. Ido not wish to be un- 
derstood as giving undue impor- 
tance to this writing or recommend- 
ing its being given attention to the 
neglect of other studies, but rather 
that after the students have ac- 
quired the movement, it become a 
secondary matter and finally one 
of habit. If there be any who think 
that boys and girls at an early age 
are unable to learn to write such a 
hand, I wish to assure them that 
there are many cases where the 
contrary is a matter of fact. I am 
of the opinion that students of 
eight years and upwards will very 


readily master a good business 
hand, and this opinion has been 


formed by some experience with 
such stu.ents. The copy below 
was written by a boy not yet four- 


teen years of age, who was in one 
of the penmanship classes con- 
ducted by the writer of this ar- 
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use of pen artists, and were never 
designed for the use of students 
who have used a pen very little 
By way of illustration, and to show 
the results by the teaching of each 
of these movements, I give below 
a sample of penmanship written 


,by a young man during his high 


FIG. 4. 

ted in the use of this movement, 
using a business pen. In doing 
the first part of the first year’s 
work on movement, they should 
be given at least one-half an hour 
for practice work, thus concen- 
trating their efforts to enable them 
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ticle during the past year, and it 
will be noticed that he hasattained 
an unusual degree of skill. Ftg. 3. 

I give in Fig. 4 a set of rapid dusz- 
mess capitals, such as I use and 
teach. The majority of these let- 
ters, I think, are used almost uni- 


to secure control of the arm assoon | | | versally by ‘business writers. 
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Examination. 








SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


American History. 


Each of the following questions has ten 
credits assigned to it. 


1. Compare the rank of Spain in 
wealth and power, among the nations 
of Europe, at the time of Columbus, 
with its condition at the present time. 

2. (a) Why were early American set- 
tlements made along the seacoast and 
in river valleys? (6) How was this il- 
lustrated in New York? 

3. Give an account of Bacon’s rebel- 
lion, noting (a) the colony in which it 
occurred ; (6) the approximate time; 
(c) the cause; (d) the result; (e) the 
effect on the condition of the people. 

4. (a) Why did the English with- 
draw their forces from Philadelph‘a to 
New York, in 1778? and (4) what battle 
was fought during their march 
Philadelphia to New York? 

5. (a) About how long was New York 
city held by the English in the Revo- 
lutionary war? (6) What important 
event took place in that city in 1789? 

6. (a) To what man are we chiefly 
indebted for the Eriecanal? (6) About 
how many years has the canal been 
open? 

7. (a) What part of the present coun- 
try of Mexico did Generals Scott and 
Taylor respectively invade during the 
Mexican war? (6) What was the special 
object of each expedition? 

8. (a) In what way were the people 
of the south better prepared for the 
Civil war than the people of the north? 
(6) In what way were the northeners 
better prepared for war than the south- 
erners? 

g. Who was president during (a) the 
war of 1812; (6) the panic of 1837; (c) 
the John Brown raid? 

10. Name (a) the inventor of the cot- 
ton gin; (6) the first governor of the 
State of New York; (c) the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin;’’ (d) the projec- 
tor of the Atlantic cable; (e¢) the most 
distinguished chief justice of the United 
States. 


from 


ANSWERS. 

I. In 1492 Spain was among the 
leading powers of Europe; to-day it is 
one of the weakest of the 
nations. 


European 


2. (2) On account of ease of access 
and communication ; and in the case 
of river valleys on account of the fer- 
tility of the soil. (6) New York was 
first settled along the coast of New 
York Bay and the shores of Long 
Island, thence up the Hudson and Mo- 
hawk Valleys. 

3. (a) Virginia. (6) The latter part 
ofthe seventeenth century (1676). (c) 
The failure of the governor to provide 
protection from the Indians; (d) Bacon 
and his men were at first successful; 
but upon the death of Bacon many of his 
followers were executed. (e) The effect 
of the rebellion was to increase the 
liberties of the people. 

4. (a) Either to concentrate their 
forces about New York, or because they 
discovered that the possession of Phila- 
delphia was of no military importance. 
6) The battle of Monmouth. 


_ 5» (a2) About seven years. (6) The 
Inauguration of Washington. 
6. (a) DeWitt Clinton. (6) About 


Seventy years. (The entire canal has 
been navigated sixty-nine years.) 


| their simplest form (4) .o6125; (0) .0543; | Court of Appeals in this State? 4 





7. (a) Scott invaded the central part, 
Taylor the northern part, along the 
Rio Grande. (6) The object of Scott’s 
invasion was to capture the City of 
Mexico ; of Taylor’s to hold the boun- 
dary claimed by the United States, and 





to protect American territory from in- 
vasion. 

8. (a) They had more trained soldiers 
and commanders; they were more thor- | 
oughly united; they had been antici- 
pating the struggle ; the common peo- 
ple were more accustomed to the use of 


arms. (6) The north out-ranked the | 
south in wealth and population; by 
reason of a diversified industry they | 


were less dependent upon foreign na- 
tions supplies; they were better 
supplied with ships and seamen. 

g. (a) James Madison. (6) Martin 
Van Buren. (c) James Buchanan. 

10. (a) Eli Whitney. (4) George Clin- 


for 


ton. (c) Harriet Beecher Stowe. (d) 
Cyrus W. Field. (e) John Marshall. 
--—--- eees- | 
Arithmetic. | 

Each of the following questions has ten | 


credits assigned to it. 

1. Reduce to common fractions in| 
(c) .06 of .375. 

2. What is the effect upon the value 
of a fraction (a) of dividing the denomi- | 
nator by an integer; (0) of multiplying | 
both terms by the same numbers; (c) | 
of adding the same number to both 
terms? 

3. D. started on a journey of 897% | 
miles, and the first day traveled 66} 
miles; what part of the distance 
mained for the second day ? 

4. (a) From .02} subtract .oo1f (answer 
to be a decimal); (6) From 7, of a 
bushel subtract $ of a quart. 

5. 40} per cent of ¢ is what per cent 
of 200 ? 

6. ‘The interest on $870 for a certain 
time, at 6% per annum, is $124.41. Find 
the time. | 

7. Required the amount of $379.61 at | 
exact interest, from April 1, 1894, to 
September 8. 1894, at 5% per annum. 

8. Ifthe tax rate in a village is 4,3; | 


re- | 


mills on the dollar, and the total tax is | 


$8,639.55, what is the assessed valua- 
tion? 

g. If bell metal is composed of 78 
parts of copper and 22 parts tin, what 
weight of each of these metals will 
there be in a bell that weighs 
pounds? 

10. Find the cost of a piece of lino- 
leum 18 ft. 4 in. long and 15 feet wide, 
at 65 cents a square yard. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (@) s'55 (4) Hos (9 abo: 

2. (a) The valuation of the fraction 

is multiplied by the integer used. (6) 
The value remains unchanged. (c) The 
value is increased if the fraction is 
proper, and diminished if improper. 
3. aye 4. @ .000}f; 6. 1§ qt. 5. 135% 
6. 2yr.,4mo., 18da. 7. $387.92. 8. 
$1,972,500. 9. 351 pounds of copper 
and 99 pounds oftin. 10. $19.86. 


oo or 


Civil Government. 





Each of the following 
credits assigned to it. 


1. Give two ends to be obtained by 
teaching Civil Government. 
2. Congress shall have power to pro- 


questions has ten 


vide and maintain a navy. Why is a | about the middle of April ? 


| terests 
| (Other correct answers accepted.) 


veto by a two-thirds vote. 


450 | 


passed by the last legislature and ap- 


navy necessary to the welfare of the | 


United States ? 

3. ‘All duties, imports, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.’? Why uniform ? 

4. It is said that the President’s 
power to veto a bill is qualified, not 
absolute. Explain that this is true. 

5. United States Supreme Court 
judges hold office during good behavior. 


_How must they be removed from office 
for misconduct ? 


6. The 13th amendment tothe United 
States Constitution abolished slavery. 
Why were the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments necessary ? 

7. What evidence have we of the 


wisdom displayed in framing the United 
| States Constitution as it is ? 
Name the five State adminis- 


8. a. 


trative offices. 4. When do the persons 


elected to these offices enter upon their | 


duties? c. How long is their term of 


| office ? 


g. Courts should be 
hearing the cause of the 


suitor, however slight his wrong. How 


does our State judicial system provide 
| for this? 


10. a. How many judges compose the 

For 

how long a term are they elected? c. 

What is the salary of the office ? 
ANSWERS. 


1. To familiarize the children with 


the principles of government; to teach | 
|them the rights and duties of citizens; | 
to inspire intelligent patriotism. (Other 


correct answers accepted.) 
2. To protect our commercial in- 
and for purposes of defence, 


3. To prevent Congress giving un- 
due preference to the interests of one 
State over those of another. 

4. Congress may pass a bill over his 
He must 
veto a bill within a fixed time. 

5. By impeachment. 

6. To give the negroes certain civil 
and political rights. 

7. The exceeding prosperity of the 
country and the necessity for so few 
amendments. (Other correct answers 
accepted.) 

8. a. The offices of Secretary of 
State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney- 
General, State Engineer and Surveyor. 
6, January first following their election. 
c. Two years. 

9. By establishing justice’s courts in 
every town, city and village. 

Io. a. Seven. 4. Fourteen years. c. 
$7,500 for the chief judge, $7,000 for 
each of the associate judges. 

ee 
Current Topics. | 


} 

Of the following questions, candidates will | 
answer only eight, to each of which twelve and | 
one-half credits will be assigned. | 





I. a. What representative body is in| 
session in this State? 6. Who is the| 
presiding officer of such body ? 

2. Name two important subjects which 
have been brought before this body for 
consideration. 

3. Name two important school laws 


provided for | 
humblest | 





proved by the governor. 

4. Name two State officers to be| 
chosen in this State at the next general | 
election. 


5. What eminent American jurist died 





6. In what southern State did the 
| governor declare several counties in a 
| state of insurrection? What was the 
| cause of these troubles ? 

7. With what would you associate 
|\these names: Coxey, Kelly, Browne, 
| Frye, Hogan, Wayne, and others. 
| 8. In what country was great loss of 
|life and property recently caused by 
| earthquakes. 

g. The cabinet of what Europen Re- 
| public recently resigned ? 

10. What great strike inaugurated the 
last of April is still unsettled ? 


| ANSWERS. 


1. a. The Constitutional Convention. 
6. Joseph H. Choate. 

2. Answers will differ. 

| 3. Compulsory Education Law. A re- 
| vision and consolidation of the general 
| school laws of the State. 

4. Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and Associate Judge of the Court of Ap-_ 
| peals. 
| 5. Dudley Field. 

6. South Carolina. An attempt to 
| enforce the Distillery Law. 

7. They organized com danies of men 
in various parts of the country to march 
|to Washington for the purpose of in- 
| sisting that congress pass certain meas- 
|ures which they claim would benefit 

the laboring men and give employment 
| to the large number of laborers now un- 
employed. 

8. Greece. 
| g. France. 
10. The coal miners’ strike. 


ee 


Geography. 








| Each of the following questions has ten 
| credits assigned toit 

I. @. Why are the days longer in 
| summer at Quebec than at New Orleans? 
| 6. On what day of the year are thesun’s 
| rays vertical at the Tropic of Cancer ? 

| 2. Nearly every plant that grows be- 
| tween the Equator and the Arctic Circle 
| can be raised in Mexico. Explain. 

3. Locate the following islands and 
| state to what country each belongs: 
ja. Tasmania; 6. Java; c. Sicily; d. 
|Iceland; e. Trinidad. 
| 4. Describe the drainage of Africa. 
| 5. What river is on the boundary 
|line between a. West Virginia aud 
Ohio; 6. New Hampshire and Ver- 
;mont; ¢c. California and Arizona ? 
| 6. Mention the States that border on 
| the great lakes and give the principal 
| lake ports of each. 
| 7. How does Europe compare with 
| the other grand divisions with respect 
|a, to area; 6. to density of population; 
| ¢. to extent of coast line in proportion 
|to area? d. What kind of a coast line is 
| most advantageous to a country ? 
| 8. Mention four large islands be- 

longing to the State of New York. 

g. Name and locate five of the chief 
commercial seaport cities of South 
America. 

| 10. a. Mention the States or provinces 
| of Africa which border on the Mediter- 
| ranean Sea; 8. which of these are called 
the Barbary States ? c. Give their prin- 
cipal exports. 

ANSWERS. 

1. a. When the north pole is turned 
toward the sun, a larger proportion of 
the parallel upon which Quebec is 
situated is illuminated than of the 
parallel upon which New Orleans is 
situated; hence the day is longer at 
Quebec than at New Orleans. 6. June 22. 

2. Mexico has every variety of climate; 
cold on the high mountains, temperate 
on the plateaus, and hot and moist near 
the coast. 

3. South of Australia; belongs to 
England. 6. South of Indo-China; be- 
longs to Holland. c. Southwest of Italy; 
belongs to Italy. d. West of Norway; 
belongs to Denmark, ¢. North of South 
America ; belongs to England. 

4,5, 6,7 8,9 and to. See any good 
text book. 
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Grammar. g. a. Ex, They came here, 4. “x. 
Ex. The boy 
1 Nothing can produce so great a serenity of | came twice. d. Ex. The army advanced 
2 life asa mind free from guilt, and kept un 


They are arriving now. c. 


| slowly. 
3 tainted, not only from actions, but purposes ’ 


Sibi ceeteinh: My thie meses themed wilt 10, a. Ex, They are engaged in cul 


Ex. The army dis 
6 the fountain will run clear and unsullied, and | heartened by defeat, retreated in dis 


7 the streams that flow from it will be just and | order. 


5 be not only unpolluted, but not disturbed; | tivating the soil. 4. 


8 honest deeds, ecstacies of satisfaction, and a mee 


9 brisk energy of spirit, which makes a man an Methods and School Economy. 
1o enthusiast in his joy, and a tenacious memory 
Fach of the following questions has to cred 


11 sweeter than Hope.—|PLuTARCH te assinned to it, 
| 
| 
| 


The first seven questions refer to the 1. In what does the reasoning of 


above selection, children chiefly consist? 
Each of the following questions has 2. What two points should a teacher 
ten credits assigned to it: have in view in teaching primary read 
1. Classify according tonotes 1 and 2 | ing? 
Thal are 3. 
wicked (line 4); 6. Soul will be unpol 
luted (lines 4 and 5); ¢. Fountain will 
run clear (line 6); d. That flow (line 7); 


e. Which make (line 9). 


the following clauses: a, What must a teacher know in or 
der to understand a method? 

4. The teacher should receive pro- 
Name 


five ayencies through any one of which 


fessional training for his work. 


2. Give three modifiers of mind (line | such training may be acquired. 


2); and three of sou/ (line 4). 5. What is the purpose a. of devel 
3. Select two adjective phrases and | opment questions ; 4. of test questions? 
three adverbial phrases. 6. Name four hygienic conditions of 
4. Parse a. so (line 1); 6. as (line 2). |] the child which should receive daily at- 
5. Give syntax of a. sereni/y (line 1); | tention by the teacher. 
6. energy (line 9); ¢. hope (line 11). 7. What 


6. To what part of speech does each 


besides standings deter 
mined by final examinations should be 
of the following belong : @. /ree, line 2; | considered by the teacher in promoting 


6. untainted, 
thai, line 4; ¢. 


7. Re-write the sentence: Nothing 


line 2; c. but, line 3; d.| pupils? 


sweeter, line 11. 8. What purpose should the teacher 
have in mind in imposing punishment? 
can produce so great a serenity of life g. What is the principal purpose of 
as a mind free from guilt, changing the | object-teaching? 
verb to the passive voice. 10, Name two of the duties to be per- 
8. Decline a. man; 6. brother. formed by the teacher in the course of a 
g. In sentences illustrate the use of | recitation. 
an adverb of a. place; 6. time; ¢. num- ANSWERS. 
ber; @. manner. 
10. Write a. 


participle used as 


1, In making simple deductions fron: 
a sentence containing a| obvious facts, or from the comparison 


a noun, and 4 one 


of two objects. 


containing a participle used as an ad- 2 To make the child gain the 


jective. thought from the written or printed ex 
ANSWERS. pression to show him by example and 
1. a, Adjective. 6. Principal. c.! Prin- 


good vocal drill how to give a_ pleasant 
d. Adjective. e. 


cipal. Adjective. and natural expression to the thought. 
untainted, 3 
and the participle Acp/; 6. adjectives fhe, 


unpolluted, and disturbed. 


2. a. Adjective a, /ree, . He must have a thorough knowl- 


Must 
know the laws of mental development, 


edge of the subject to be taught. 





3. Adjective phrases: Of dif, of sat- 


spirit, in joy. 


and the means of development. 


isfaction, of Adverbial 


4. Normal schools ; training classes ; 


phrases: From guilt, from actions, from | teachers’ institutes ; the thorough study 


purposes, by means, from tt. 
4. a. 
ifying the adjective great. 6. As is a} teacher. 


of works on teaching ; experience un 


So is an adverb of degree, mod-|der the direction of a competent 


conjunction connecting the clause mind} 5. a. To lead the child from the 
can produce with the clause nothing can knowledge which he already has to that 
produce. which the teacher wishes him to gain. 
6. To ascertain whether the pupil is in 
Predicate noun, attribute, | possession of certain knowledge. 

agreeing with the subject s/reams in the | 6. 


| 
| 
5. a. Object of can produce, objective | 
case. 4, 
Positions in sitting and standing ; 
c. Subject of the verb | healthful 
| 


Adjective. c. | 


nominative case. exercise ; ventilation; the 


is, not expre ssed— nominative case. light of the school-room. 
6. a. Adjective. 4. 7. The judgment of the teacher based 


Conjunction. @. Pronoun. e. Adjective; | upon the daily work done by the pupil 
7. So great a serenity of life as a | Age, environment, and manifest natural 
mind free from guilt can be produced | ability of the 
by nothing. | §&. To maintain law, to reform the of- 


pupil. 


8. Singular. ; 4 
, as |fender, to restrain others from doing 


Nom. Pos. Obj. 

| wrong. 
Man, man's man. e- : H 
Brother, brother’s brother. g. To cultivate the perceptive facul- 
Plural. | saan. 
Nom. Pos. Obj. | 10. To have pupils recite the lesson 
Men, men’s, men. | assigned ; to explain what is not thor- 
Brothers, brothers’, brothers. | oughly understood ; to supplement the 
Brethren, —_ brethren’s, brethren. | lesson by additional instruction. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


Kach of the following questions has to 
credits assigned to it. 
1. Locate a. the fibula; 34. 


malleus 


radius; ¢. 
2. What is the use of a. ligaments ; 
4. tendons: c. muscles? 

,. a. Mention the two kinds of blood 
corpuscles; compare them as to 6. size 
of corpuscles; c. shape; d. number, 
1. a. Of what coat of the eye is the 
iris an extension; #4. of what use is the 
iris; ¢. by what kind of muscle is it con 
trolled? 


a. Name the three coats of the 


stomach; 6 state the particular use of 


each 

6. a. Locate the liver; 4. state two 
of its functions; ¢. name the large vein 
that communicates with it from the 


stomach and intestines, 


a. What are the lymphatics; 6. 


| what is the color of the fiuid they con 


vey; ¢ where does this fluid mingle 
with the blood? 

Distinguish between the pharynx 
and the larynx in respect to a. situation 
and 4. use. 

gy. Mention two general effects of to- 
bacco upon a growing child, 

10. Why does a sudden chill after free 
perspiration sometimes seriously affect 
the kidneys? 

ANSWERS. 
1. a. Outer side of leg, between knee 
and ankle joints. 6. Outer side of arm, 
between wrist and elbow joints. c. In 


the middle 


ear, between incus§ and 


stapes, 

2. a. To bind the ends of bones to- 
gether at joints. 6. To fasten muscles 
to bones. c. To produce motion, to pro- 


tect the delicate parts, and to give 


symmetry to form. 

3. a. Red and white. 6. The red are 
smaller than the white. c. The red are 
flat and circular, the white are spheri- 
cal. d@. The red are much more nu- 
merous than the white. 

j. a. Choroil. 6. To regulate the 
supply of light. ¢. Involuntary. 


. a. Mucous 


membrane, muscular 


coat, peritoneum. 6. The mucous mem- 
brane lines the stomach and contains 
the glands that secrete the gastric juice. 
The muscular coat produces the peris- 
The 
peritoneum secretes a lubricating fluid 


taltic movements of the stomach. 


to prevent friction. 


6. a. In upper part of abdominal 


cavity. 6. To secrete bile and to sup- 
ply sugary nourishment to the blood. 
c. Potal vein. 


7. @. Delicate vessels that carry 


lymph. 6. Light or colorless. c. At 
the base of the neck in the subclavian 
velns 

8. a. The pharynx is 
at the downward bend of the 


alimentary canal. 


behind the 
mouth, 


The larynx is in the 
The 
furnishes communication be- 


upper front part of the throat. 4. 
pharynx 
tween the mouth and throat, and the 


nose and throat. 


The larynx contains 
the vocal cords and acts as a sounding 
box. 

g. It checks his growth and dimin- 
ishes his nervous force. 


10. The chill suddenly closes the 
pores of the skin, throws additional] 
work upon the other excretory organs, 
including the kidneys, and so overtaxes 
them. —.School Bulletin, 


aoe 


Be In Time, 


(For rec'tation.) 
Bre in time for every call; 
If you can, be first of all; 
Be in time. 
If your teachers only find 
You are never once behind, 
But are like the dial, true, 
They will always trust to you; 
Be in time. 
Never linger ere you start, 
Set out with a willing heart ; 
Be in time. 
In the morning up and on, 
First to work, and soonest done ; 
This is how the goal’s attained ; 
This is how the prize is gained ; 
Be in time. 
Those who aim at something great 
Never yet were found too late ; 
Be in time. 
Life with all is but a school ; 
We must work by plan and rule, 
Ever steady, earnest, true, 
Whatsoever you may do, 
Be in time. 


Listen, then, to Wisdom’s call 
Knowledge now is free to all; 

Be in time. 
Youth must daily toil and strive, 
‘Treasures for the future hive ; 
lor the work they have to do, 
Keep this motto still in view 

Be in time. 

ssc distinc 


The First Letter. 


(For a little girl holding a letter.) 

“Dip you ever get a letter ? 

/ did the other day. 
It was in a real envelope, 

And it came a long, long wav. 
“A stamp was in the corner 

And some printing, when it came, 
And the one that wrote the letter 

Had put ‘Miss’ before my name. 
“Then there came a lot more writin’, 

I forget now what it read, 
But it told the office people 

Where I lived, my mamma said. 


“Don’t you s’pose those letter persons, 
If they hadn’t just been told, 

Would have thought ’twas for a lady 
Who was awful, aw/ul old ? 


“For it looked real big and heavy, 
The outside was stuck with glue, 

So they couldn’t know I’m little, 
/ don’t think they could. Do you?” 


anf, ME: £ 


THERE are Question Books and Ques- 
tion Books, but none as good as Brown’s 
Universal. You it and this 
Journal one year for only $1. 





can have 





Salalah ieee 

“SNAP Shots With an Old Maid’s 
Kodak”’ is a new book whica the pub- 
lishers sell for $1. If you will send us 
$1 for one year’s subscription to this 
Journal, we will mail you a copy of the 
book absolutely free. 
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Primary Department. 





Note.—In this department we will give 
methods, aids and devices for Primary teachers, 
such as can be used in the first, second, third 


| 
and fourth year’s work, | 
| 


[loney Questions. 


CHILDREN learn to use money almost 
as soon as they learn to talk, and they | 
always enjoy counting it and soon learn | 
to solve problems employing the dif- 
The 


are good for the first year class: 


ferent denominations. following 
1. Frank’s grandmother gave him 2 
cents each week for a year. How many | 
times did she give him 2 cents? 
2. How many cents did she give him 
in all? 
3. How many letters could he send | 
with the money? | 
4. How many dollars did he have at 
the end of a year? | 
5. How many half-dollars? , | 
6. How many quarters? | 
7. How many 1o-cent pieces? | 
$8. How many 5-cent pieces? 
g. How many cents in one-half his 
money? 
10. How many cents in one-fourth his 
money? 
11. What will 1 dozen pencils cost at 


2 cents apiece? 


12. What will % dozen oranges cost at 
40 cents a dozen? 

13. If peaches are 5 cents each what 
will 4 dozen cost? 

14. How many apples in a dozen and 
a half? 

15. How many tI-cent pieces are the 
same as a 2-cent piece? 

16. How many cents must you give 
for three 2-cent pieces? 

17. How many 2-cent pieces for 10 
cents? 

18. How many 5-cent pieces for 10 
cents? 

19. How many cents in a quarter of a 
dollar? 

20. How many 5-cent pieces in a 
quarter of a dollar? 

21. How many cents in half a dollar? 

22. How many quarters in half a dol- 
lar? 

23. How many Io-cent pieces in half 
a dollar? 

24. How many 5-cent pieces in half a 
dollar? | 
25 How many quarters in75 cents? | 
26 How many cents in a dollar? 

27. How many to-cent pieces ina dol- | 
lar? | 


iS) 
x 


. How many half-dollars in a dollar? | 
29. How many quarter dollars in a 


dollar? | 


| 
Number Stories. 


i 
| 
} 





a6 
e< 


Every child likes to hear stories, and 
Let one 
pupil tell the story and get the others to 


question and make problems from that 


they soon learn to tell them. 


one. The following will suggest many | 
| 
others : | 


| 
FRANK’S CHICKEN STORY. | 


1. I own two hens; one has six | 
chicks, the other has four; how many 


chicks have both hens? 


than the other? 


of seven 


dren from seven to nine; a teacher who 


| knife, wife, motto. 


| and promptly the division seated on that 


| of these objects these words name. 


| Charlie,” the teacher simply says, in 


answer to the score or 


| this word.”’ 


| over this new list together. 
| you remember about the word thieves?” 
| “The 7 before the e.” 


| 


2. How many has the one hen more | 





3. Rover killed two chicks and the 


rats carried off two more; how many | 
were left? | 
4. Then one died and two strayed | 
away and were lost; how many chicks | 
now remained? | 
5. My grandpa gave me five more ; | 

| 
one 


how large was the brood then? 
6. Two fell into the 


was run over by a wagon. I 


brook and 
counted 


my chicks once more and found how | 


many? 
7. How many have I lost altogether? 
8. In the barn I found a new brood 


hatched. ‘‘Now,’’ said I, ‘I 


have eleven !’? What number should I 
have said?”’ 
g. How many less had I in the be- 
ginning? 
10. How many have I owned alto- 
gether? 


0 poe — 


Primary Spelling Lesson. 
A pleasant, bright room ; fifty chil- 


is earnest and interested in her work. 
On a side blackboard is this list of 


words: Calf, thief, wolf, pony, story, 
“First class face side-board.’’ Quietly 


the 
board where the spelling lesson is seen. 


side of the room turned toward 
“Children, I want you to tell me the 
word that means more than one of each 
As 
you give them I will write them oppo- 
site these words the 


on board.”’ 


more of hands 
that fly up to signify readiness to re- 
With Charlie to start, rapidly 


others are called upon, In a 


spond. 
marvel- 
ously few seconds, one might almost say, 
the second list is complete. Occasion- 
ally as she writes, the teacher puts in a 
‘‘See where thez is in 
‘“‘Watch what I do with the 


“This word is one of the 


note of warning. 


this.’’ 
hard ones—look sharply.”’ 
“We 


9 in 


will look 
What will 


The list completed 


“Right. What 
“The z in place of the 
y before es.” ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘“O, Miss C-——,”’ 
exclaims one child, ‘‘there is an es at 
the Miss C—— 
gives him due and glad credit for his 


about sfories?”’ 


end of every word!”’ 


discovery. Then she says, ‘‘Look si- 
lently at each word until its pzcfure is in 
With intent 
children s/udy the words— 


your mind.” faces the 


one can see 


there is /hought work being done. ‘Are 


you ready?”’ ‘‘Yes, Miss C——.” Ina 


i | 
won’t you?”’ ‘You didn’t ¢hink when 
you Jooked at the words.”’ 


What did the lesson illustrate? 
First—Every lesson in spelling should 


aim directly at the formation of two 


habits, that of correctly seeing words 
and that of 
them. 


accurately reproducing 


Second—The meaningless copying of 
words a certain number of times as 


preparation is usually a waste of time. 


| Thoughtful copying may be of benefit, 


after the children have been trained by 
persistent daily efforts to make the ex- 
ercises mean something. 

Third 


dren for failure 


The reasons given to the chil- 
were scientific. Nine- 
tenths of the poor spelling arises from 
lack of trained power to see words as 
they really are. If the preception is 
clearthe meaning will take care of it- 
self, 

As I watched the quietness, alertness, 
and interest of this class in even a spel- 
ling lesson, these words of Thackeray 
came to my mind: 

“‘Sow an act, reapa tendency ; sOW a 
tendency, reap a habit; sow a habit, 
reap a character; sow a character, reap 
a destiny.—/ntelligencer. 


—_————_ -+0 > or 


Arithmetic 





Fourth Year. 


the time 


This will be closely connected 


During this month teach 
tables. 
with Oral Geography, bringing up day 
and night and the causes. Give some 
of the history of instruments which 
have been used to measure time; the 
the “the 
clock on the stairs,’? &c Be sure that 


hour-glass, sun-dial, old 
the pupils in this class can tell what 
time it is by the watch or clock. Have | 
an outline made, and, using the clock 
for the subject, let that be a language 
lesson. Bring out the answers to the 
following questions : 
1. When are days long? 


2. When are days short? 


| 
3. When are nights long? 
4. When are nights short? 
5. What is a day and a night together 
called? | 
6. When days are long how are 
nights? | 
7. When nights are long how are} 


days? | 


8. How often docs the clock strike? | 

9. How many times does the clock | 
strike in a day and night? 
10. How many hours in a natural day? | 
11. When days and nights are equal | 
how long is each? | 
12. How many hours ina school-day? | 


day? | 


| 
day? 





flash the list of plurals disappears from 
the board. ‘‘Class face. Take pencils. 
From the list of words on the board you 





may write the ones just made and 
Work.”’ 


Shortly the slates are ready for in- 


studied. 


spection. 
fect ones. 
with, ‘‘You will wa/ch closer next time, 


15. What part of the day is called 


| morning? 
16. What is the middle of the day | ¥ 


called? 


17. What part of the day is called eve- 


| sone? 


We find a great many per- | 


18. What isthe middle of the night 


The mistakes are greeted | called? 


19. What is the first day of the week? 


13. At what time did school open to- | 28 days 


14. At what time will school close to- & 


20. When does the civil day begin 
and end? 

21. Write the names of the days of 
the week in order, beginning with the 
first. 

The children think they know how 
long a minute is, but they do not. Have 
them be very still and look at a certain 
At the end of 
the minute, speak of the number of 


object for one minute. 
minutes in an hour, the number of sec- 
onds in a minute, the number of hours 
inaday, etc. Then have pupils write 
complete statements to the following 
questions : 

1. How many minutes in an hour? 

2. How many minutes are given to 
your recitation in reading? 

3. In how many minutes can you 
walk home from school? 

4. How many seconds in a minute? 
How many hours in a day? 


nw 


How many days in a week? 
How many days in a year? 


rons 


How many days in a leap year? 
g. How many months in a year? 
10. What 


year? 


is the first month of the 

11. What is the last month of the year? 

12. Write the names of the months in 
order in one column and in a second 
column write their abbreviations. 

Have the names of the months writ- 
ten frequently until the pupils can give 
them in order, spe 1 them correctly, and 
The 
of the months should always begin with 


write their abbreviations. names 
capital letters. 

For seat work make many tables like 
the following. Have them carefully 
filled out and give much drill upon 


them: 


1 day = 24 hours 24hours = 1 day 

2 days = — hours 48 hours = — days. 

% days = — hours 95 hours = — days. 

7 days = — hours 12 hours > — day. 

% day = — hours 6 hours = — day. 

% day = — hours 8 hours = — day. 

% day = — hours 1> hours = — day. 

24% days = — hours 54 hours = — days. 

54% days = — hours 8t hours = — days. 

444 days = — hours 128 hours = — days. 

1 hour = 60 minutes 60 minutes = 1 hour, 

2 hours = — minutes 1.0 minutes = — hours. 

4 hours => — minutes 240 minutes = — hours. 

¥% hour = — minutes 30 minutes = — hour, 

| 4% hour = — minutes 15 minutes = — hour. 
|% hour = — minutes 20 minutes = — hour. 

94% hours = — minutes 75 minutes = — hours. 

24% hours =— minutes 14 minutes = — hours. 

43% hours =— minutes 285 minutes = — hours, 

7% huurs =— minutes 100 minutes = — hours- 

days = 1 week 1 week = 7 days 

14 days = — weeks 2 weeks = — days. 

35 days = — weeks 4 weeks = — days. 

49 days = — wecks 3 weeks = — days. 

8idays = — wee s 9 weeks = — days. 

21 days = — weeks 7 weeks = — days. 

42 days = — weeks 5 weeks = — days. 

55 days = — weeks 8 weeks = — days. 

= — weeks 6 weeks = — days. 

63 days = — wecks 11 weeks = — days. 
year =— months 12months = 1 year 
years = — months 24 months = — years. 

6 years = — months 48 months = — years, 

4 years=—monts 4months = — year, 

14 year =— months 6months = — year. 

% year =— months 4 months = — year. 
year = — months 18 months = — years. 

| 534 years = — mon.hs 32 munths = — years. 

| 6% years = — months 51 months = — years. 

8% years = — months 66 months = — years. 


| These may be written on large sheets 
|of wrapping paper with colored crayon, 

|and used for rapid drill work with any 
class. 
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Grammar Grades. 
Fifth Year Grammar. 


AST month we had the noun; this 
month we take up the verb, noting 
the three kinds according to their uses: 
transitive, intransitive and copulative. 
Also teach the elements of a sentence. 
In showing the relation of the sub- 
ordinate elements 
compare the sentence toa tree and the 
and then 
give name and definitions. Take the 
bare trunk and build up the parts as: 
Trees 


to the principal, 


elements to the branches, 


grow. 





Some trees 
Many large trees 
That large cedar tree 


Be sure to teach 


grow rapidly. 
grow in California. 
grew on the mountain. 


carefully the mean- | 
ing of words used, as copula, subordi- | 
Give | 


nate, dependent, predicate, etc. 
much drill in writing the forms of the 


irregular verbs. 
QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 


1. Write a sentence containing both | 
a proper and a common noun. | 
2. Explain, in writing, the difference | 
between a transitive and an intransitive | 
verb; illustrate the use of each in a 
sentence. 
3. Write three sentences using verbs 
transitively; three containing the same 
verbs used intransitively. | 
4. Write three sentences containing | 
copulative verbs. | 
5. Write three sentences using the 
principal parts of an irregular verb. 

6. Write three sentences using the 
principal parts of a regular verb. 
7. Fill the following blanks with 
a verb, using the correct form: 





Frank —— out to —— the hen. He 
found her —— in a box. He —— his 
eggs on the ground, then —— her up 
and the eggs under her. 

The teacher the class to and 








—— to their seats. 

Mary was so sick that she could not 
——her head from the desk. 

The bread —— to the edge of pan. 

—— your coat on the lounge and let 
it —— there. 





Bruno, —— here and down ! 


Bruno —— at once and down at his 





master’s feet. R. 


Sixth Year Grammar. 


The pronoun is to be studied during 
the month. We believe in blackboard 
forms, schemes, or outlines, provided 
they ar properly used, and here we want 
to repeat a caution in reference to their 
use, that has been printed in these col- 
umns before: ‘Remember that these 
outlines are but skeletons, which with- 
out flesh, blood, and life are only 


much dead matter.”’ 


so 


Classes \ Simple 





— 
Personal / Compound. 
< - § Simple. 
| Relative 4 Compound, 
(Interrogative. 
{ ws | Singular. 
Number S eewat 
Masculine. 
PRONOUN Gender Feminine. 
Modifi- } oo 
; ‘ >, S « ° 
cation } Person Second. 
(Third. _ 
§ Nominative. 
Case Possessive. 
{ Objective. 
Declension, 


“The pupil should fix the declension 
firmly in mind, and should never lose | 
sight of the fact that the object of de- 
clension is to show the different forms 
corresponding to the different persons, | 
numbers, genders and cases. Knowing 
this, he may avoid all errors in the 
use of the pronouns by mastering a few 
rules. There is no other way to learn to 
use the pronoun with any degree of as- 
surance. It can never be done by imi- 
tation.’’—Rigdon. 

SUGGESTIVE EXERCISES. 

The use of the wrong form of pro- 
nouns is of frequent occurence. Each 
day write a few sentences upon the 
blackboard leaving blanks to be filled 


with pronouns. Have pupils copy the 


| sentences, giving reasons for the form 


This will 
more toward training pupils to use the 


of each pronoun used. do 
pronoun correctly than many days spent 
in parsing them. The follow ng sen- 
tences are selected froin that excellent 
work, Rigdon’s “Grammar of English 


Sentence.’’ 
a 


Copy the following sentences, filling 
blanks with he, she, him, her, I, or me, 











and give the rule that governs your 
selection: 

I. John and may go. 

2. May John and go? 

3. Let John and go. 

4. Who ate those oranges? It was -—. 

5. If I were —— I would resist. 

6. Was it —— I saw? No; it was —. 


Harvey and came with them. 





8 

g. She wants and 

10. He thought —— to be ——. 
II. 


Fill blanks with we, us, they or them, 








7. They came with Harvey and —. 
. to be good. 
oO. 


and give the rule that governs your 
selection. 





1. That is good for Americans. 
2. It 


seeks to please. 


is not —— but —— whom he 


3. Did you say that —— or —— were 
chosen? 

4. She told Helen and 
speak plainly. 

5. Let 
first stone. 





boys to 





who are pure throw the 


6. Lit none teach it but —— who are 
clean. 
7. It was —— whom you saw. 
8. Could it have been —— who did the 
mischief ? 
g. Whom did he want ? 
10. Let —— hand their books to —. 
III. | 
Fill blanks with who or whom, and | 
give the rule that governs your selec- 
tion: 





girls. | 





I. He knew not —— they were. 

2. He married a lady —— they say is} 
very wealthy. | 
3. She married a man I know to 
worthless. 
4. I saw the man —— I think is to de- 

liver the oration. 
5. He is the man ——I thought you 
to be. 


6. He is the man —— I thought to be 
you. 
| 7. He is the man —— was thought to | 
| be you. 


is the 


8. He man —— you were 
thought to be. 
9. She is not the lady —— we sup- 
posed her to be. 
10. She is not the lady ——- she was 
supposed to be. 
IV. 


Fill 


nouns, giving the rule that governs your 


blanks with interrogative pro- 
selection: 
1. —— 


do men say that I am? 
does he think me to be? 


—_——— 


3. —— does he think to be me? 
4. —— do you think that he is? 
5. —— was he thought to be? 


do you wish to see ? 


is it that you wish to see? 


8. —— did you inquire for ? 
g. With —— did he come ? 
10. —— came with him ? 

¥. 


Have pupils select pronouns given in 
the reading lesson and classify them; 
also give the person, number, gender 
and case of each one, and the rule for 
its construction. Suppose the pupils 
are reading ‘‘The Village Preacher’’ the 
pronouns may be arranged thus: 

I, He,.s. p. p., 3d p., 8. 2., Mm. g., 2. Cc. 
(Rule). 

2. His, s. p. p., 3d p., s. n., m.g., n.c. 
(Rule). 

3. Their, s. p. p., 3d p., p. n., c. g., p. 
(Rule). 

4. Whose, s.r. p, 3d p., s. n., m. g., 
p. c. (Rule). 

Do not make the mistake of changing 
the recitation in reading to a lesson in 
grammar. Thetwo should go hand-in- 
hand, but should be in separate recita- 
tions. 

VI. 

Give attention tothe order of using 
two or more pronouns of different per- 
sons in the same relation in a sentence. 
This may be done by giving a number 
of sentences for pupils to combine into 
a single sentence. Have pupils combine 
each of the groups of sentences below 
into a single sentence, giving attention 
to the arrangement of the pronouns: 

1. I went to town. 

You went to town. 
He went to town. 

2. The teacher told him to go. 

The teacher told me to go. 

The teacher told you to go. 

. The present was for me. 

The present was for you. 

The present was for him. 


te 


4. It was you who saw the bird. 
It was she who saw the bird. 
It was I who saw the bird. 
You are to blame. 
I am to blame. 
He is to blame. 
6. May I get a drink? 
May Henry get a drink ? 
May William get a drink ? 


“I 


. John played ball. 

I played ball. 

You played ball. 
8. I take music lessons. 
She takes music lessons. 


g. I study grammar, history and 
geography. 

You study grammar, history and | 
geography. 


Mary studies grammar, history and 
geography. 


10. You did not know the history les. 
son. 
She did not know the history les. 
son. 
I did not know the history lesson, 
VII. 
Occassionally give exercises similar 


‘to the following: 


1. Write five sentences, each of which 
contains a simple personal pronoun. 

2. Ditto, five containing compound 
personal pronouns. 

3. Ditto, five containing simple rela- 
tive pronouns. 

4. Ditto, five containing compound 
relative pronouns. 

5. Ditto, five containing interrogative 
pronouns. 

6. Make a list of the simple personal 
pronouns. Decline them them. 

7. Make a list of the compound per- 
sonal pronouns. In 
they be used ? 


what cases may 
8. List the simple relative pronouns, 
Decline those that are declinable. 
g. List the compound relative pro- 
nouns. 
10. Explain the special use of each of 
the relative pronouns.—.School News. 
——_——+-9¢ 


Reading and Language. 





‘THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP.” 

In Miss Channing’s room the pupils 
had been studying Longfellow’s ‘“Build- 
ing of the Ship’’ for nearly two weeks. 

A few moments each day had been 
devoted to the poem. 
the basis for read- 


formed 


It had been made 
ing lessons, had the basis of 
spelling lessons and been presented in 


an interesting manner for language les- 


sons. Photographs of Longfellow, his 
home and scenes connected with his 


poems had been shown and discussed. 
On one blackboard were written quo- 

tations from ‘‘The Building ofthe Ship.” 
These extracts referred to labor, as: 
“For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art. 

“Ah, how skillful grows the hand 

That obeyeth Love’s command! 

It is the heart and not the brain 

That tothe highest doth attain.” 

‘Happy, thrice happy. every one 

Who sees his labor well begun, 

And not perplexed and multiplied 

By idly waiting for the tide.” 


These qnotations had been carefully 
and clearly explained, had been copied 
neatly and also learned by the pupils. 

The scholars had selected a few quo- 
tations from the poem remarkable for 
their beauty of imagery, as: 

“Like unto ships far off at sea, 
Outward and homeward bound are we.” 
“Ah, if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in the brazen ring, 

) ver level and ever true 

To the toil and task we have to do, 

We shall sail securely and safely reach 
The fortunate Isles.” 

‘In spite of rocks and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on. nor fear to breast the sea.”’ 

These were repeated in concert by the 
pupils. The following outline was 
placed upon the board: 

( Who was Longfellow? 
) When did he live? 
| Where did he live? 
| What did he write? 
( What did the merchant order? 
| The master’s answer? 
| The model ship? 
f{ Wood. 
| Name. 
The youth and maid. 
The bridal day. 
The launching. 
Conclusion { The speech. 


Introduction - 


The building - 


Discussion. 


Selected. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR OCTOBER. 


NORTH AMERICA 
Study the map and text to fill the fol- | 
lowing outline: 


mated § Relative, 

1, Position } Tat. and Long. 

9. Size { Relative, 

_S * ) Length and Breadth. 

8. Boundary. 

a Indentations: 
Hudson Bay, 
Baffins Bay, 

6 Projections: 
Pen. of Boothia, 
Melville, 
Labrador. 

c Capes: 

Barrow, 
Bathurst, 
Chudleigh. 

d Islands. 

a Gulfs: 

Of St. Lawrence, 
Of Mexico. 

6 Bays: 

Chaleurs, 
Massachusetts, 
Delaware. 
Chesapeake. 

c Sounds: 

Long Island, 
Albemarle. 

d Projections: 
Florida. 
Yucatan. 

e Capes: 

Cod, 
Charles, 
Henry. 

| Hatteras, 


Northe’n 





Eastern. 


4. Coast. 





Henlopen, 
May, 
Sable, 
Catoche. 
SJ Islands: 
New Foundland, 
Long, 
Bahama, 
. West Indies. 
(a Indentations: 
Gulf of California, 
San Fran.. Bay, 
Bering Sea. 
6 Projections: 
Penin. of Alaska, 
Kenia, 
Lower California. 
c Capes: 
Flattery, 
Mendocino, 
San Lucas, 
d Islands: 
Santa Barbara, 
Vancouver, 
Queen Charlotte, 
Baranof. 
Mountain Ranges, 
Mountain Peaks, 
Plateaus, 
Plains, 
Drainage. 
Temperature and Moisture. 
Continental, Oceanic, 
Amount of Rainfall, 
Affected by Ocean Currents, 
Affected by Mountain Ranges. 
Frigid Zone, 
‘one remperate Zone, 
Torrid Zone 


- Productions. 4 Fauna. { Make a List of the 





Western 








- 


Surface. 


o 


Climate. 


) Animals. } 

| Locate the Prin- | 

Minerals } cipal Mineral | 

l Regions. 

( British America, 

J Danish Americn, 

, United States, 

| Mexico, 

(Central America. 

Hudson Bay, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

. Rivers That The Great Lakes, 
Flow Into— | Gulf of Mexico, 

Pacific Ocean, 
Arctic Ocean. 

Superior, 

Michigan, 

Huron, 

Erie, 

Ontario, 

Winnipeg; 

, Athabasca, 

Gt. Bear, 

Gt. Slave, 

Lake of the Woods, 

Gt. Salt Lake, | 

Nicaragua, . | 

Managua, 

Tulare. | 

Natural Bridge, 

Niagara Falls, f 

Mammoth Cave, | 

eee Pictured Rocks, 

11. Curiosities, ‘fee, | 

| Yosemit | 


wo 


- Political 
Divisions. 





10. 


Lakes. 











Yosemite Valley, 
Yellowstone Park. | 
This outline, like all outlines, is only | 
the framework, the skeleton, the dry | 


bones. Do not stop with the outline, | 


but add the substance, the beautiful | 
geographical pictures, the interesting | 
historical facts, and connect them with | 
the things taught. Many of the names 
have an interesting meaning that should 
be brought out. 


Find the meaning or | 
why they were called Bahamas, West | 
Indies, Hudson Bay, Capes Charles and | 


Henry, Florida, Bering (that spelling 
is correct, though most geographies 
spell it Behring), Mackenzie, Churchill, 
Nelson, etc. 

Nores.—North America extends from 
Cape Barrow in lat. 71° 23’ N. to Cape 
Mariato in lat. 6°-40’ N., a distance of 
4,500 miles. 

The shape of North America is that of 
an irregular triangle. The longest side 
extends from Cape Prince of Wales to 
the Isthmus of Panama; the other two 
sides are nearly equal in length. 

The following animals are peculiar to 
North America: The cougar, a large 
ferocious animal of the cat species, 
found in the wilder portions of the 
Apalachian Mountains, Mexico, and 
Central Amervica; the grizzly bear in 
the western mountains ; the raccoon in 
the forests of the temperate zone, the 
musk ox in the Arctic regions, the 


bison, turkeys, pigeons and rattlesnakes. 
* ea * * * * * 


MT. ST. ELIAS AND MT. ORIZABA. 

After very careful measurements by 
the United States coast and geodetic 
survey, it has been found that Mt. St. 
Elias, Alaska, is not, as has been sup- 
posed, the highest mountain on the 
That honor must 
now be conceded to Mt. Orizaba, in 
Mexico, which has been proved to be 
higher by 299 ft. The exact figures are: 
Mt. Orizaba, 18,314 ft.; Mt. St. Elias, 
18,015 ft. 


American continent. 


In the southern part of Mexico there 
are several lofty volcanoes in a line 
from east towest—O izaba, Papocatapetl, 


Toluca and Colima. 
* * * * * * * 


Tre Saguinay River exhibits in the 
last sixty miles of its course the most 
sublime river scenery in the world. It 
is a mile in width and 1,000 feet deep 
between walls of rock 1,000 feet high, 
and, apparently, fills an immense 
chasm formed by a rupture inthe moun- 
tains of this region. At its outlet it is 
700 feet deeper than the St. Lawrence, 
and in some places it is nearly a mile 
deep.—Mitchell. 

The Great Interior Basin has a breadth 
of 500 miles and an altitude of about 
5,000 feet. It is shut in on all sides by 
mountains, and has its own system of 
lakes and rivers, none of which reach 
the ocean. It is traversed by numerous 
parallel ranges of mountains which rise 
abruptly from the sterile alkaline plain. 
—Butler. 

The table land of Tinochtitlan is an 
oval expanse, in the midst of which 
stands the City of Mexico. Two 
mountain passes 500 miles apart lead 
from this lofty plateau to the Gulf of 
Mexico—one at Jalapa, near Vera Cruz, 
and the other at Saltillo, west of Mon- 
terey. Through the first of these the 
daring band of Cortes marched to the 
conquest of Mexico. Both defiles were 
forced by the American army in the 
war with that country.—Bvtler. 

Recent surveys show that Elk Lake 
is several feet higher than Lake Itasca, 
and is therefore the source of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Elk Lake is sometimes 
called Lake Glazier. 

The united areas of Lake Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie and Ontario are 
greater than the area of all the remain- 
ing fresh water on the globe. Lake Su- 


| 





perior has an area of more than 32,000 
square miles. All of them are very deep 
except Erie. Lake Superior and Huron 
are remarkable for their transparency, 
rocks and fish being seen at extrordi- 
nary depths.—Butler’s Geog. 

The highest peak of the Apalachian 
system is Mt. Mitchell; this was _for- 
merly called Clingman’s Peak, but 
since Professor Mitchell’s death and 
burial on the summit of this mountain, 
the name Clingman’s Peak has been 
given to a high summit which was for- 
merly called Mount Mitchell. 


* * *” * * * * 

The mean winter temperature of Sitka 
is only one degree lower than that of 
Philadelphia, though the latter city is 
more than 17° south of the former. 
Why is this? St. Paul, although 7° 
farther north than Los Angeles, has a 
mean summer temperature warmer by 
six degrees. Explain causes. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Why doso many explorers start 
for the North Pole? 

2. Latitude 83° 24’ is the highest yet 
attained. Who got that far? 

3. What direction is Greenland from 
the North Pole? 

4. Locate the north magnetic pole. 

5. Who saw the open polar sea? 

6. What is cochineal, and from what 
country is it obtained? 

7. Where is Greytown, and for what 
is it noted? 

8. Why did the United States pur- 
chase Alaska? From whom? What 
price? 

g. Could you go from St. Louis to 
the City of Mexico by railroad? 

ro. Name and locate the ship canals 
of North America. 

11. Where is the Grand canon? 

12. What races of people 
North America? 

13. What and where are the follow- 
ing: Jamaica, Tehuantepec, Guatemala, 
Cascade, Kenai, Kadiak, Height of 
Land, Rideau, Belle Isle, Madre? 


inhabit 


R. 


—-— es ee--—----- 


HISTORY.—SEVENTH YEAR. 


The work for this month will include 
the discoveries and explorations of the 
Spanish, French, Dutch and English. 
The route of each, should be clearly 
traced on sketch maps and the results 
of each expedition fully ascertained. 
Especially should the expeditions of 
DeSoto, Coronado, Cabrillo, Cartier, 
Champlain, LaSalle, John Smith, 
Drake and Heury Hudson, with all that 
resulted therefrom, be fully uuderstood. 

The literature of this period includes 
Longfellow’s ‘Sir Humphrey Gilbert ;”’ 
Edward’s ‘‘Life of Raleigh;’’ Parkman’s 
“Pioneers in France,’’ and ‘‘Jesuits in 
North America;’’ Wallace’s ‘Fair 
God;”’ ‘‘Pictures From Florida,’’ in 
Scribner’s, Volume 9; ‘‘Westward Ho;”’ 
‘‘Prescott’s Mexico and Peru ;’’ Sparks’ 
‘‘Marquette.”’ 

The following from ‘‘How to: Study 
History,’’ by John Trainer, 
suggestive : 


is very 


( 1512—De Leon. 
| 1514—Balboa. 
VERE 1520—-Magellan. 
Spanish 4 1541—De Soto, Caronado. 
| 1565— Melendez. 
| 1582—Espejo. 
( 1524—Verrazani. 
of = 2 1534—Cartier. 
Nations. French. | 1605—De Monts. 
1608—Champlain. 
( 1579—Drake. 
English } ;,o, | Amidas 
1684 ( Barlow 
1602— Gosnold. 
Dutch..<{ 1609—Henry Hudson. 


Discoveries 


(Raleigh ) 








DIRECTIONS. 

1. Take De Leon as a subject and 
read all your history may say of him. 
If other authors are at hand read their 
version of the same subject. 
settle 


Finally 
down to the fact that ‘in 
De Leon discovered Florida.”’ 


1512 


2. Treat the discoverers in order as 
Do not 
undertake the study of more than one 
or two daily. 


arranged in a similar manner. 


3. As you proceed be sure to write 
and rewrite all the forms until they 
When 
you have this you have the key that 
unlocks the early discoveries. 

4. Tell the story of De Leon and his 
discoveries, trace him from place to 
place. 

5. Ditto for each discoverer. 

6. Locate each place discovered on 
the map. 


become fixed in the memory, 


7. Makea list of each group of dis- 
coverers. 

QUEER QUERIES. 

I. Why was Florida so 
South Sea? Pacific Ocean ? 
nia? Virginia? 

2. What was Deleon looking for? 
Did he find it? Why? 

3. Why did Balboa come to America? 
Vho did he marry? Who beheaded 
him? 

4. Why did Melendez murder the 
French? 

5. Why did Balboa wade into the 
ocean? 


called ? 
Califor- 


6. Which discoverer drove hogs be- 
fore him while traveling? 

7. Where did DeSoto leave his wife 
while traveling through the South? 
Why was he buried so often? Where 
and how each time? 

8. What became of Magellan? Drake? 
Gosnold? 

g. Tell all you can about curious In- 
dian mounds. 

10. After whom should this continent 
have been named? Why? 

Ir. What was the Astrolabe, as used 
by Columbus? 

12. What did Columbus do when he 
first stepped on American soil? 

13. What did the Indians think the 
ships of Columbus were? 

14. What explorer was left on Hud- 
son’s Bay to perish with his son and 
four companions? 

15. Isthe chickena native of America? 
The horse? The sheep? The turkey? 

16. What did Columbus believe Hayti 
to be? 

17. What is the only marsupial in 
America? 

18. What early explorer lies under a 
pair of stairs at Quebec? 

I9. What noted explorer lies in the 
mud of the Mississippi? 


20. What is the oldest town in the 
United States? 


> 


The Exposition. 





THE great St. Louis Exposition is 
now open and great throngs are visiting 
it every day and evening. Sousa’s band 
is on hand and giving concerts which 
pleases and delights everybody. The 
art department is the finest we have 
ever seen in St. Louis. There are more 
paintings than there were a year ago 
and the average is much stronger. 
A great many new features have been 
added, among which are the Missouri 
World's Fair Exhibit. Manager Gaien- 
nie is to be congratulated as it is largely 
due to his efforts that exhibitors have 
taken such an interest in arranging 
their displays, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
BUSINESS NOTES. 


Busy ! Well I should think so. Hvery 
mail has been bringing in new subscrip- 
tions, and with enrolling them properly, 
attending institutes and looking after af- 
fairs generally, we have been kept on 
53 
The Superintendent there said 


the jump. One institute sent us 
names, 
that was the largest list ever obtained 
Well, 
yes, we are pretty near a vew journal, all 
but the 


there are new proprietors, new business 


in that county on a new journal. 


name. Haven’t you noticed 
manager and a brand new school-room 
department with just the kind of helps 
you need? You busy teachers haven't 
the time or the opportunity to consult 
many texts on any given subject, but 
our school man has, and he gives them 
to you just when you need them. 
Speaking of helps, that reminds me 
that perhaps you can give us some help. 
If the journal helps you tell others and 
let them see the advantages of its helps. 
Call attention to our offer of 
Question Book. 


Brown’s 
It is a grand book and 
just what every teacher should have. 
You can get it for almost a song and a 
little work. Send 
scribers at $1.00 each and we will mail 


us two new sub- 


you a copy. A great many have re- 
of that 


“Evangeline.’’ Don’t 


ceived a copy 


beautiful gift, 


you want one? 
Read the ad. again for you know I am 


BUSINESS. 





WE desire each reader who has a copy 
of Brown's Question Book to show it to 
her friends, thus enabling them to pro- 
cure a book which every teacher should 
have, at a price which is unparalleled in 
the publishing world. The 
price of the book is $1.25, the regular 


regular 


price of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION, $1.00, yet we are able, by pur- 
chasing the book in very large quanti- 
ties, to sell dofA for $1.90. 


-- -. o@m@e 


WANTED.—A man 
to attend business college. 


young or woman 
Any young 
man or woman desiring to take a com- 
mercial course at any of the leading 
commercial colleges of this city, can 
save money by writing tothe proprictors 
of this Journal, 208 Vine Street. 
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A PROMINENT teacher in Illinois told 
me that all he knew about zoology he 
got from Brown’s Question Book, and 
he made a grade of 100 on his exami- 
nation. You may have this Journal one 
year and the Question Book all you, 
life for only $1. See the advt. 





There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it _ incurable. 
Science has pase catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease and _ therefore requiries constitutional 
treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. Itacts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hund ed 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., To'edo, O. 
a@@ Sold by Drugyists, 75c. 





WORLD’S CARNIVAL CITY. 


St. 


tractions 


Louis Offers a Continuous List of At- 
Her Unrivaled Fall Festivities 
Commence Sept. 5th, and Hold Full 
Sway Until Oct, 20th, 1894, 

The successful series of carnival sea 
sons inaugurated by the citizens of St. 
Louis some 15 years ayo continue 
ever for the season of 1894, and from 
the morning of September 5th to the 
evening of October 20th the city will be 
one scene of gayety and splendor. Many 


as 


new, novel and unique features have | 


been added to the lony list of standing 
attractions, and from every point of 
view this reign of high carnival will 
outshine all previous attempts. 

THE St. Louris Exposirion, the only 
one of its kind in the United States that 
has lived year after year with flattering 
results, will throw open its doors to the 
public Sept. 5th, and remain in a state 
of activity until the evening of October 
20th. Sousa’s Grand Concert Band has 
been re-engayed for the season and will 
vive the usual number of concerts dur 
ing the afternoons and evenings. ‘The 
entire Missouri Exhibit which appeared 
at the World's Fair will be transplanted 
here, and find space in the commodious 
building. 

The exhibitors, both foreign and 
home, will present new ideas in dis- 
playing their goods, and, in addition to 
other features, a full complement of 
specialty artists will perform on the 
stage of the Music Hall. 

THe Great St. Louis Fair, which 
will open Monday, Oct. Ist, and con 
tinue during the week, promises to af 
ford many pleasant surprises. The 
“Midway Plaisance’’ feature at the 
World’s Fair will be reproduced in full, 
and the people of the west and south 
west given an opportunity to see in real 
life the inhabitants of every civilized 
and uncivilized country onthe face of 
the globe. 

The ‘‘Streets of Cairo,’’ ‘Old Vienna,”’ 
‘Moorish Palace,’’ ‘‘ Hagenbachs.,’ 
“Ferris Wheel,”’ etc., will be faithfully 
portrayed, 

His Royal Highness, the MicHty 
VEILED PROPHET, and retinue, will en 
ter the gates of the city on the evening 
of October 2nd, and parade through the 
principal thoroughfares as of old. Vis 
itors to the city will arrive at the hand 
some New 
railway edifice in the world, and the 
most perfect in every appointment. 
Great inducements to visit the Carnival 
City are offered via the Missourr Pa 
CIFIC) RAILWAY AND 
ROUTE, from all points on the system. 

For a complete program, giving each 
week’s attractions in detail, 
any agent of the company, o1 
Townsend, General Passenget 
St. Louis, Mo. 


a. < 
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The Exposition. 


The St. Louis Exposition this year 
promises to be better than any former 
year. The management are 
forth every effort to make it a grand 
success, and will have everything ready 
for the opening day on Sept. 5th. 
Every teacher ought to attend and en- 
courage the older pupils to attend also 
We hope the School Boards generally 
will allow their schools one day at least 
for the Exposition. 

coer 


Praise From Preston Papers. 


The author of the ‘Preston Papers”’ is 
a close observer. Hear what she says 
about our Journal: ‘‘I should say I had 
noticed improvement in your Journal. 
And let me say right here, as an out- 
sider, having only the interest that I 
have in all educational literature : The 
more practical you can make it the 
larger your subscription list will be ”’ 
That is just what we are doing. Every 
issue is more practical than its pre- 
decessor. 


| ce mplete 


Union Station, the largest | 


IRON MOUNTAIN | 


address | v1 


Agent, | 


putting | 


BOOK REVIEW. 


‘*Practical Lessons in Fractions,’’ by 
Florence N. Sloan; D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. This, as its name indicates, is 
The author takes the 
as the whole, that 
The 
edition contains many problems. 
In fact it is the first book of the kind 
| that we have yet seen which does give 
As an il- 
| lustration, on the eighth there 


very practical. 


circle from 
| teaches halves, thirds, sixths, &c. 
} 

pupils 





| enough practical problems. 
are 
eighty problems. 


Everyone teaching 


fractions should examine this book. 


Tur Century Company announce the 
publication of a new work entitled ‘“The 
Century The 
book will appear early in October. It 
will be a companion volume to the Cen- 
tury 


Cyclopedia of Names.” 


Dictionary, and one of the stan- 
dard works of reference 


ae 


ANDARD Electrical Dictionary,”’ 
Prof T. O’Connor Sloane ; Author of 
‘Arithmetic of Electricity,’’ ‘‘Klec 
tricity Simplified,’’ Toy 
Making,”’ 624 pages, 350 illustra- 
tions ; handsomely bound in cloth, 8vo, 


by 
‘Electric 
etc. : 


extra 
In the Standard Electrical Dictionary 
we have an important addition to the 


super calendered paper. $3.00. 


working library of the amateur and pro- 
The 
are illustrated when necessary by well 


fessional electrician. definitions 


illustrations, which number 


all, 


index which 


executed 


ove! in The work has a very 


renders the use 
The 


very 


of cross references unnecessary. 


author has done his work in a 


thorough manner. The book is very 


] 


clearly printed in bold type on good 


paper, and is well bound. 
of 
Phrases.”’ 


Ph. D. 


greatly enlarged. 


“DICTIONARY Electrical 


By 


Words, 
Edwin J. 
(Princeton). Third 
New York: 
J. Johnston Company, Ltd 
1894. 669 


Terms 


and 


Houston, 





edition, 


| The W 252 


+» OS 


Broadw column 


ay. double 


octavo pages, 582 illustrations. Price, 


The generally 
that has 


recognized necessity 


existed for a book defining 
electrical terms is clearly shown by the 
of 


’ 


sale Houston’s ‘Dictionary 


il Words, Terms and Phrases’ 
the 


it to reach a third 


enjoyed from first, and 


has 


very 

caused 

edition within the space of a few years. 

| The third edition, which has just ap- 

peared from the press, contains an addi- 

| tion of about 20 per cent. of matter and 
brings the work down to the year 1894. 

Some idea of the scope of this import- 

ant work and of the immense amount of 

labor it 


| when it is stated that the Dictionary in- 


involved in may be formed 


cludes upwards of 6,000 distinct words, 


terms or phrases, and 582 illustrations, 
all of which, with a few exceptions, 
were drawn especially for the work. 
The plan of the Dictionary is such as 
to br it within the range of the entire 


community. In this electrical age such 


a work is an actual necessity to the 
general public to enable them intelli- 
gently to use their mother tongue, now 


becoming so thoroughly imbued with 





electrical words, terms and phrases, and 


| which are so constantly met with in the 


periodical literature of the day, and in 

|conversation respecting the manifold 
| applic ations of electricity encountered 
in daily life. 


IMPROVED SERVICE 
o-BETWEEN 


St. Louis 


Memphis 
Cairo Short Line 


AND 


illinois Central R.R., 


Have inaugurated a double daily service be- 
tween the two cities as per the following sched- 
ules. 

BOUND 


SOUTH 
‘ -+7.40 @. 


» Ot. Leth. ccccee 

. Cairo 
AR a 
» Memphis 


7.30 p. 
. 12.50 a. 
3.00 a, 
7.55 a. 


m, 
m, 
m, 
NORTH BOUN 
r St. Louis.... cae F 
A Seer re 

7, Fulton 

,, Memphis 


6.45 p. 
1.45 p. m, 
- 11.55 a. mM, 
7.00 4. Mm, 


m, 


Through Coaches, New Vestibuled Sleepers 
lighted by gas of latest design. No ferry trans- 
fers, Shortest, Quickest, and only route running 
two daily trains every day in the year, between 
St. Louis and Memphis, also two daily trains 
between St Louis and New Orleans in 24 Hours, 
12 Hours ahead of all other lines 

Ticket office, 217 North Fourth 
Union Depot, St. Louis, Mo 


Street and 








The Dictionary is a handsome book. 
The typography is excellent, being large 
and bold, and so arranged that each 
word catches the eye at once by stand- 
ing out in sharp relief from the page. 
The volume is convenient in size, and 
the binding and paper are as perfect as 
can be made. Ina word, the mechanical 
production of the book has been given 
special attention, and while no cost has 
been thus spared, it is yet placed within 
the means of all. 


G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons will publish at 
once Part II of ‘Social England.” A 
Record of the Progress of the People in 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, 
Literature from the 
earliest times to the present day. By 
various writers. Edited by H. D. Traill, 
D.C.1, Part I presented the narrative 
from the earliest times to the accession 
of Edward I. Part II continues the nar- 
rative to the death of Henry VII. 


and Manners, 


AN article gathering together ‘‘World- 
Wide Echoes of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions,’’ by the Rev. John Henry Bar- 
rows, of Chicago, who was Chairman of 
the Parliament, will appear in the Sep- 
tember Forum. The books, articles, 
lectures and addresses that have been 
published and delivered about the Par- 
liament during the year since it was 
held in almost every civilized language, 
would fill many volumes. Perhaps no 
previous meeting of men anywhere on 
earth was ever so much discussed within 
the first year that followed it. Dr. 
Barrows sums up the results of this year 
of ‘‘echoes ’ 


_——_ro 2-0 


Baltimore and Ohio South Western 
G. P. A. 

Mr. O. P. McCarty, the %. P. A. of 
the B. & O. S. W., has resigned that 
position, and Mr. John M. Chesbrough, 
who has occupied a similar position 
with the Vandalia line, has been ap- 
pointed to the position and will take 
charge of the office on the 15th of this 
month. 

Mr. Chesbrough is a thoroughly prac- 
tical railroad man, having worked his 
way up through the various stages from 
office boy to the position he now oc- 
cupies. 
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Needed in Schools of all 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 








By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B, MERWIN & C0., 


ST. 





LOvuIS, MO. 


purscescseweie a LAND and 
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| . 3 The Ideal Shipped for 
Ejverything ~4~ Far = 


List Og $1 oo. § Sell for wet ee 





KNIGHT SCORCH! ER 
Pneumatic tires, diamond frame, 
balls to all parts, 28-inch wh: els, 
nickel and enamel Sais, wood rims if wanted 


‘€ 
Catalogue Free )} 


this paper 
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NEW BICYCLES — CUTIN TWO! 


GUARANTEED 


if youmention J 








OBILE # 
S HOME 


curerccnurcdl SEEKERS’ 


OHIO 
EXGU RSIONS 


Eastern Mississippi and 
Southary Alabame, | 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF AMERICA, 











Haye Been Seales by the 


MOBILE & OHIO Ri R 


And its connecting lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Each Month 


At extremely low rates for the round trip. Con- | 
necting lines will deliver passengers at St. | 
Iouis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction | 
points in time for the excursion train leaving | 
St. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. on the fol- 
lowing dates: 


| 











Tickets limited to 30 days will permit hotdere | 
tostop off, going and returning, at Corinth, 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, | 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park | 
and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south | 
ofthe Ohio River. 

For healthfulness and freedom from malaria, 
Southern Mississippi and Alabama are un- | 
equaled. No blizzards, no sunstrokes, no 
Swamps, no malaria in this section. 

Thousands of acres of cheap government, | 


railroad and private lands for sale on easy | 
terms, suitable for stock and sheep raising, | 
fruit ‘and vine growing, truck anc general | 


farming 
Callon any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 
time, tickets and gai information, or apply to | 







F. W. GREENE, . POSEY, 
Gen. Agent., 108 N. re Gen. Pass. 
Broadway, Agent, 





St. Louis, Mo. MOBILE, ALA. 








OxFOoRD, OHIO. 


The Western, a College and Sem-| 
inary for Women. 


Fortieth year opens Sept. rath, 1894. Complete | 
College Courses, Classical and Literary. Super- 
ior advantages in Music, Elocution and Art 
Faculty of twenty members. Library over 6,000 | 
_ volumes. Well equipped Biological and Physi- 
cal Laboratories and Art Studios. Buildings 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 
Perfect sanitary condition. Beautiful location. 
Campus of 65 acres. Terms, $200 per Year. 

MISS LEIL@ 6. McKEE, Ph. ), _ President. 















remy 
PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 
_ they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 
cash. Fully warranted. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 
§EBsSsTEY « CaMP, 


916 & 918 Olive St., « ST. LOUIS. 
XH MENTION THIS PAPER. “ER 


















FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 





I 
pect 








C. RD. RAILROAD 


The Great Popular Route from 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And a_ poiuts in the North and Northwest and | 
to all llastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- | 
sas City and all points West. Connecting in | 
Union Depots, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, 


| Pullman Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace Dining Cars, | 


TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


| Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker, G. P. & T. A., . 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 


UNIVERSITY | 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


| Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and-Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, Engineering, 


PRESIDENT. 


| 


also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year, 
| $29;second and third years, $50; Engineering, 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


department open to women, 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
| new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
| built, Furniture, library and equipment for* Sci- 
| entific and Technical work all new. 


For catalogue address 


J. W. ROMER, Librarian. 


CUTS 


me of Persons, Build- 
es) ings, TradeMarks, 
etc., artistically 
done. Send Pho- | 





ST. Louis. 


| charge. 


(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, | 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instructionis | 


Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every | 
Six new buildings | 


tos for estimates. | 


AmericanEngravingCo, | 


Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extra 


See that your ticket reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD. 


C. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 

D. BOWES, Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 


M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Manager, 


pe 


| EANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 








sTHEL 


| ‘Tovar Hann rom ft LOS 





Sou VESTIBULED TRAINS 


— TO— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 


FALLS to 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


annto BOSTON: | 


ACE DINING CARS— 
On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, 


PULLMAN BUPPET SLE SLEEPING CARS 


To 


DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


| AP VFITEOwWT CHANGE oS 


PALACE RECLINING 


CHAIR CARS, mer 


SEATS FREE, 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS, 


| St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor Broadway and 
Olive Street, and Union Depot. 


cues M HAYS, Gen’! Manager. 
. CHANDLER, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt: 
é S. CRANE, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r & Tick. Agt 





Burlington 


ys 


Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 
BETWEEN 
Kansas City, | 


Minneapolis, | 


St. Joseph, 





‘ST. LOUIS 


| 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovER ALL POINTS Or 








| AND 
| St. Paul, 
Denver. 
Only 1 Change of Cars 
TO THE 


COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 





PACIFIC COAST. 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The Only Line Running Them in} 
the West. 


Four Hours Quickest Time 
to Denver. 


ae. 
<-e 


TICKET OFFICE, 
218 N. BROADWAY, St. Lovts. 








| 
| 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 

| THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 

Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 


| 




























school room. 


VER 100,000 TEACHERS ~~" 





ARE USING 


BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK, 


and while there are other excellent books of this kind, those using Brown's agree that it is the best. 
fully and practically answered, and as these questions are just such as confront the teacher every day it will be found an invaluable aid in the 


Notice our offers below: 


The 4000 questions contained in it are 













From the great mass of material at hand the authors have selected those questions 
problems only which are unusual, or which present peculiar difficulty in their answer or solution. 
Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and a// who desire to pass a creditable examination 


~<*— DESCRIPTION -~Brown’s Common School Question Book.—"—- _— 


Prepared by a number of County and City Superintendents. Contains nearly 4,000 questions, with answers, on 


ORTHOGRAPHY, PHYSIOLOGY, GRAMMAR, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, PH NMANSHIP, | 
ARITHMETIC, PHILOSOPHY, BOTANY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT GEOGRAPHY, 
U. S. HISTORY, READING, ZOOLOGY, THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


TEACHING. | 
| 
| 


SELECTED FROM OVER 8,000 EXAMINATION PAPERS used by State, County and City Superintendents in the examination of teachers 
and pupils. Answered in the clearest and most concise manner. 
As an aid to passing examinations it has no equal. 
questions. The most familiar topics are omitted. 


The questions are arranged, as nearly as possible, according to gradation. 
As a guide in class room reviews it is the best. No attempt has been made to multiply | 
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